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HISTORICAL AND SUPERHISTORICAL 
ELEMENTS IN CHRISTIANITY 


JOHN A. MACKAY 


CRITICAL COMMENTS 
EDWIN EWART AUBREY 
Thy years are one today. How many of ours and our fathers’ years 


have flowed away through Thy “Today,” and from it received the meas- 
ure and the mould of such being as they had.—AvucustInE, Confessions. 


God needs MEN, not creatures 
Full of noisy, catchy phrases. 
Dogs he asks for, who their noses 
Deeply thrust into—Today 

And there scent Eternity. 


Should it lie too deeply buried 
Then go on and fiercely burrow, 
Excavate until—Tomorrow. 


—Preface to Bartu, Rémerbrief (5th ed.) 


HESE two citations, one from antiquity and the other 

from contemporary thought, suggest aspects of the re- 

lationship between the temporal and the eternal, the 
historical and the superhistorical. What they say respectively is 
as follows: It is the participation of man’s transient existence 
in God’s eternity that gives to man his true life both as to the 
degree and as to the form of that life. In the depths of the 
present lies hidden the everlasting, to obtain the sense.of which 
and to lay bare the nature of which, constitute man’s true his- 
torical task. 


I 
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I 

The discussion which follows is based upon two assumptions. 
First, there is a real dualism between eternity and time, between 
God and the world. In consequence of this, wherever in the 
course of history a synthesis takes place between the eternal and 
the temporal, the resulting phenomenon is presented to us in 
the form of a paradox, both in the order of thought and in the 
order of being. The paradox becomes, therefore, an essential 
and inevitable category in our apprehension of reality when we 
conceive the eternal and the temporal in relationship. 

Christianity is a synthesis of the eternal and the temporal and 
as such is discontinuous with the history of the temporal order, 
this is to say, with human history in general and with the his- 
tory of religion in particular. 

Christianity occupies a relationship of discontinuity with his- 
tory in general. It emerges out of history as a historical phe- 
nomenon, but its emergence is not due to forces immanent in 
history. It would be truer to say that it is something which 
enters into history, shattering the framework of the latter, so 
that Jesus Christ becomes the effective center of history and 
sets history a goal. As Brunner puts it in a suggestive way— 
with the appearance of Christ, history ceases to be cyclic in 
character and becomes rolled out like a scroll. It has now a be- 
ginning and an end. It is interesting to observe that as a 
matter of history a historical sense was born with Christianity. 
Two corollaries follow from this position. 

The paradoxical synthesis of the eternal and the temporal 
which we have in Christianity validates the possibility of his- 
torical truth having timeless significance (as against Lessing). 

Christian historical truth is not only valid; it is more im- 
portant for mankind than the timeless truths of reason. Chris- 
tianity as such is incapable of rationalization. A rationalized 
Christianity ceases to be Christianity for the double reason that 
reason cannot fathom the meaning of the eternal and because 
reason in loyalty to its own nature strives to eliminate those 
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elements of “scandal” in Christianity which belong to the es- 
sence of the latter. 

Second, Christianity is discontinuous with the history of re- 
ligion. As a spiritual phenomenon on the plane of history it is 
the end of religion. Not simply is it so in the sense of being the 
complete fulfilment of the yearnings inherent in religion—which 
we submit it is; it is also in the sense that it brings religion to an 
end. What I mean is this: When a religious man ceases to be a 
mere spectator in the universe, that is to say, when he ceases 
to be satisfied with mere insight into the meaning of the world 
or with being a mere subject of religious experience, when, in 
addition to the essential question of philosophy ‘What shall I 
know?” and the essential question of mysticism “What shall I 
be?” he puts the question “What shall I do? How shall I fulfil 
my destiny in a universe where concrete personal action is the 
essence of spiritual reality?” he falls into inevitable despair. 
His despair is, paradoxically speaking, religion’s highest peak, 
its Pisgah from which it points toward and demands the incarna- 
tion. When religion, as the highest natural form of man’s 
temporal existence, is truest to its own nature, it points to the 
“Word become flesh,” in and through whom that kind of life 
which religion desiderates becomes possible and human exist- 
ence is enabled to fulfil its eternal destiny. 

There is great insight and meaning, therefore, in Barth’s 
viewpoint when he says that “religion is the highest summit in a 
world of sin,” or that it is the “impress of divine revelation left 
behind in history,” or is ‘“‘an empty canal through which living 
waters once flowed,” or is a “memory of eternity.” Such a view- 
point is possible and illuminating as soon as the transcendental 
reality of sin is admitted and the fact of the Fall is recognized 
in its true superhistorical character. 


II 
Now if we take the historical to mean that which occurs in 
history, which can be interpreted in terms of the ordinary 
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processes of history and which partakes of all the relativity of 
history, what is meant by the superhistorical? Four different 
meanings of the superhistorical may be distinguished: (1) The 
rational meaning. This refers to the truths of mathematics and 
formal logic. (2) The mythical meaning. The mythical interpre- 
tation may occur in cases where, in virtue of a psychological 
condition of anguish, the yearnings of the human heart for sal- 
vation take on concrete embodiment in the form of a savior- 
god or, it may be, of savior-gods. An illustration is afforded by 
the mystery religions. Here the idea does duty for the reality, 
so that no concrete salvation is offered inside history. What is 
offered is simply an emotional compensation. (3) The idealistic 
meaning. This is illustrated in one form or another by the great 
systems of idealism from Plato to Hegel. It is assumed that 
there are, in reality, ideal forms, whether of a transcendent or 
immanent character, participation in which gives reality to 
finite things and to historical events. ‘‘It is the aim of citizens,” 
said Fichte, ‘‘to be the unfolding of what is eternal and Godlike 
in the world.” (4) The Christian meaning. Christianity is real- 
istic in its conception of the superhistorical. While admitting 
that conceptions transcending time and human experience can 
be presented only in the form of myths, it maintains that, in its 
own case, the myth is a symbol of objective reality and validates 
its position by an appeal to the transforming quality of the 
Christian myth upon human life within history. Christian 
realism affirms, moreover, that those multiple forms—the 
cosmic principles of idealism—logically involve a philosophical 
monism which it cannot accept. It assumes the reality of an 
objective, spiritual order grounded in God, the imprint of which 
can be traced in the temporal historical order, and whose rela- 
tionship to the latter follows no law of immanence but is en- 
tirely dependent upon the freedom of God. 

Let us now express concretely what we mean by the historical 
in Christianity. By the historical elements in Christianity is 
meant the concrete series of words and actions of which Jesus 
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Christ was the subject; the events and experiences of which He 
was the object; together with those events, experiences, doctrine, 
and way of life that have been associated with the history of the 
Christian Church, whether in its spiritual or institutional form, 
from the time of Christ to the present day. 

By the superhistorical elements in Christianity is meant the 
eternal order formed by God, his purposes and his grace, which 
was supremely revealed on the plane and in terms of human 
life in Jesus Christ. As a result of this revelation there came to 
the birth, through the Holy Spirit, a new order of spiritual 
reality in the form of a divine-human community, the Chris- 
tian Church or the Body of Christ, the life of which is sustained 
by God within history, and whose perfect consummation will 
take place at the end of history. 

Between these two elements in Christianity there has existed 
throughout history a constant tension—a tension which will 
continue to the close of history. 


III 

We now select a number of concrete phenomena in which the 
tension between superhistorical and the historical Christianity 
manifests itself. It may be said in general that the purity and 
power of Christianity have always been contingent upon the de- 
gree in which the historical has been dominated by the super- 
historical. In each case I will do no more than state the points 
of tension as I see or feel them to exist. 

The Bible—The Bible is the chief document and source of 
historical Christianity. As a historical document it has some- 
times been converted into an idol, taking the place of God and 
the eternal order. Subscription to a given interpretation of the 
Bible has frequently been identified with the essence of Chris- 
tianity. On the other hand, there have been times when 
critical, analytical, and laboratory study of the Bible carried on 
by men who were mere spectators has resulted in the dissolu- 
tion of both the Bible and Christianity. Between these two 
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extreme positions, both of which have appeared within his- 
torical Christianity, and admitting fully the rights of historical 
criticism, stands this other. The Bible gives up its secret only 
to those who approach God and the problem of life and destiny 
in the same spirit in which its writers did; and the strange, new 
world within it, the world of God, the superhistorical world, 
breaks through the historical form only to the waiting eyes of 
sinners. “Each part of the Scripture is to be read with the same 
spirit wherewith it was written” (Thomas a Kempis). 

The Incarnation.—Jesus Christ appears on the plane of his- 
tory as a man like other men. A historical judgment gives him 
the title of the greatest of religious teachers and recognizes him 
to have been the subject of the sublimest of religious experi- 
ences, calling him in virtue of these two facts history’s greatest 
religious teacher. He is recognized also as the Man, the funda- 
mental attitudes of whose life should be normative for all 
human life. But the moment Jesus is imitated by other men as 
a purely historical figure he becomes their despair and so be- 
comes the end of man and of mankind. The effort to get back 
to him and make him contemporaneous with us in a purely his- 
torical sense ends in his becoming the despair of conduct and a 
myth for thought. But for faith, Jesus Christ is the God-man, 
the “Word become flesh,” while for thought he remains the 
absolute paradox. Faith resolves the tension between Jesus the 
teacher of Nazareth and Christ the myth and is later validated 
in experience. 

The Cross.—From the viewpoint of history the Cross is the 
consummation of the combined forces of nationalism, religion, 
and economic interest. The contemplation of the Cross by a 
spectator who surveys it from a purely historical viewpoint can 
lead only to absolute skepticism about man and God. This is 
one of Dostoyevsky’s great insights in The Idiot. But from the 
standpoint of faith, which is itself superhistorical in character, 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.” The 
truths of atonement and forgiveness are subsequently validated 
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in experience through the exercise of faith in the Crucified, 
whereby the tension between sin and holy love is resolved. 

The Resurrection—In this event, which constitutes the 
frontier of the historical and the superhistorical, the “Christ 
after the spirit’’ takes the place of the ‘“‘Christ after the flesh.” 
The Crucified becomes the Risen One but never ceases to remain 
the Crucified One in a superhistorical sense. As such, Jesus 
Christ never ceases to agonize within Christian souls (cf. St. 
Paul, Pascal, Unamuno), leading them to take up the same 
attitude toward life and God that He did. This constitutes the 
true contemporaneousness of Christ, the solution in experience 
of the tension between the historical Jesus and the eternal Christ. 

The new man.—The Christian as a concrete personality in his- 
tory may be scarcely distinguishable from other people. In 
himself he is little different from what they are. He is “‘no visible 
figure in history” but “my existential, unobservable ego”’ 
(Barth). But to say with Barth that “the Christian conscious- 
ness is no more than a crater in which a shell has exploded” is 
putting this truth in too extreme a form. Something has hap- 
pened to, as well as in, the individual who has become a 
“spiritual” man, in virtue of which fact he ceases to belong 
merely to history and to the historical process. The fact that he 
is a new man in Christ and has become in consequence a citizen 
of the eternal order profoundly modifies the quality of his his- 
torical life. 

I cannot accept for a moment the conception of Barth that the 
ethical qualities which follow the new birth are merely signs of 
the occurrence of faith and not themselves constitutive expres- 
sions of a new paradoxical reality; namely, the new nature of the 
Christian man. Inasmuch as the life of the Christian is 
grounded, as St. Paul puts it, “in the heavenlies,” the secret 
of spiritual development within history takes the form of be- 
coming what one essentially is already and not simply in striv- 
ing to be what one ought to be. “Be what Thou already art in 
Christ” (Godet). At this point the Christian position differs 
radically from that of ethical idealism. The Christian ideal is to 
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become what one is. In this connection, the Sermon on the 
Mount must be regarded not as the categorical imperative of 
ethical idealism but as the existential indicative of Christian 
realism, that is, as the natural expression of the new man in a 
society of new men. 

The church.—The extreme character of the church as a purely 
historical phenomenon has been expressed as a “secular history 
under the title ‘How the Ring Was—Lost’”’ (Barth). It has 
unfortunately been true that on the plane of history the church 
has often been “the greatest argument against Christianity.” 
This has occurred whenever the church has ceased to be true 
to its real nature, when it has failed to express the essential 
character of true community in which men live in a relationship 
of perfect fellowship, with implications of material and spiritual 
sharing. 

As a historical institution, it is inevitable that the church 
should be closely related to culture and civilization, influencing 
and being influenced by both; but it is not the child of either, 
nor does its function consist in becoming the sponsor or the 
soul of either the one or the other. It will rather be the critic of 
both and of society as a whole in the name of the “Jerusalem 
that is above” and of the “pattern shown in the mount.” 
Essentially the body of Christ, its supreme function will be that 
of stewardship of the “open secret of God,” namely, of the 
truth that what God wills and what constitutes the true mean- 
ing and goal of history is not the development of personality or 
character or culture but rather the perfecting across every 
boundary that separates men from one another of that divine 
human community which came to the birth at Pentecost in a 
new glow of togetherness and in the removal of all “defini- 
ties.” The church’s true contribution to civilization and his- 
tory is essentially missionary in character to bear witness by its 
thought and life to the reality of God’s will to fellowship in 
Jesus Christ. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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CRITICAL COMMENTS 
EDWIN EWART AUBREY 


The preceding statement of Dr. Mackay indicates very clear- 
ly the main points of the Barthian position: The task of history 
is to lay bare the eternal within the temporal. The eternal enters 
the temporal at certain points to create paradoxical events 
which historical rationality cannot embrace. Such an event is 
the coming to birth of a divine-human community in Christian- 
ity. This event is discontinuous with the history of religion, 
and it brings religion (i.e., the human insight into the meaning 
of the world) to an end by landing it in despair. This argues the 
freedom of God which always creates a tension with the his- 
torical idea of natural causation. Such a view is the biblical 
view, dictating as it did the spirit in which the biblical writers 
wrote. To grasp the essential meaning of Christianity one must 
read the Bible in this same spirit. The paradoxes which biblical 
history confronts, and which are insoluble to reason, are then 
resolved by faith. 

This position raises a number of questions. The first of these 
has to do with the detection of the eternal within the temporal. 
If history is charged with the task of laying bare the eternal 
within and beneath the temporal, then how can historiography 
be carried on as a rational discipline when the relation of the 
eternal and the temporal is inaccessible to reason? Is history, 
then, a discipline of faith? How can we decide which historical 
events do embody the eternal? Clearly, some basis of dis- 
crimination is required in order to avoid a pantheistic view; but 
what is the basis of discrimination? Clearly, this is not reason 
since reason cannot cope with the problem. But neither is it 
faith since faith resolves the paradox without analysis, and 
hence without such discrimination. Furthermore, it cannot be 
faith since the true and false identifications of the eternal in the 
temporal call for a verification of the claims of religious experi- 
ence, and religious experience is rejected by the Barthians as a 
criterion of truth. 
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Again, if such divine events enter into history to “shatter its 
framework,” then how can the imprint of the eternal be traced 
in the temporal historical order? What sort of sequential trac- 
ing could be done? Or does tracing merely mean identifying by 
faith? 

The second question has to do with the birth of the Chris- 
tian movement. How did a new spiritual order come to birth 
in the Christian movement? Was there no divine-human com- 
munity before? Was not the holiness movement of the Hasidim 
such a community? And what of the Old Testament prophetic 
movement? If there is no continuity between such movements 
and the appearance of Jesus Christ, then in what sense is Jesus 
to be spoken of as a consummation? Or is this New Testament 
view rejected? And, if so, on what basis? 

Further, what is meant by “new” in a world of dualistic 
discontinuity? How can novelty have any logical meaning 
apart from continuity? The new always implies something 
more than “‘different.”’ It implies a cumulative character in his- 
tory, but how can history be cumulative if it is discontinuous? 

Does the New Testament record of the emergence of Chris- 
tianity convey the idea of total discontinuity? If so, how did 
Jesus make his contact with his age so as to be intelligible in his 
ministry? If the gospel narratives are to be reduced to later 
rationalizations as in Bultmann’s view, then whence does Bult- 
mann secure his knowledge that Jesus’ life and teachings are 
based on the dialectical conception of God? 

Dr. Mackay refers to our grasping the essential meaning of 
Christianity by reading the Bible in the spirit in which it was 
written. But how are we to know when we are approaching 
God and life “in the spirit in which the Bible writers did’’? 
How are we protected from arbitrarily reading in our interpreta- 
tion of that spirit as Bultmann seems to do? This problem is 
comparable to that of ascertaining Jesus’ spirit. What are the 
objective marks of the correct interpretation of that spirit? 
How does the Barthian know that his interpretation is not a 
confusion of the “essence of Christianity’’? 
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Finally, how does faith resolve the paradoxes that reason can- 
not explain? Is grasping both horns of the dilemma the same as 
a solution? This is apparently the Barthian point of view and 
accounts for the basic idea of tension in the Barthian treatment 
of religious experience. But does a tension initiate or inhibit 
action? Two possible answers may be given: either man has no 
freedom to initiate action anyway, or the tension is overcome 
by faith in God’s overruling. But such a faith becomes lack of 
freedom unless the act of faith is itself a-form of freedom. But 
in this case we have a self-contradiction. 

This whole series of questions raises two fundamental prob- 
lems. The first is this: Can logical criticism be brought to bear 
on the notion of paradox? If not, then the Barthian has 
achieved an apparent security from reason and natural vicissi- 
tudes. But such security carries with it a corresponding im- 
potence in social action and personal life in the world. (It is 
noteworthy that Brunner has parted company with Barth pre- 
cisely on account of this danger.) But if logical criticism is ex- 
cluded, then there is no protection against arbitrary individual 
assertions of so-called truth. 

The second problem is a specific case of this first general 
difficulty: We have in Barthian thought something very com- 
parable to a revival of the old Alexandrian allegorical interpreta- 
tion of history. The general attitude is the same: The historical 
events are merely symbolic; that which they symbolize is 
known only to those initiated into the Barthian gospel; the 
initiates are not responsible for demonstrating the superiority 
of their particular symbolic interpretation. But alas, this begets 
corresponding irresponsibility in other interpreters. The result 
of such irresponsibility throughout the Christian movement 
would be a chaos of sectarian thinking in the Christian church 
which would break down the very unity which is the true con- 
cern of every Christian churchman. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











HOW LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY CONCEIVES 
OF SALVATION 


CHARLES S. BRADEN 


HE term “salvation” is employed in various ways. In 

its narrower sense it may signify redemption from sin, 

the escape from eternal punishment, or the judgment 
of God upon sin and disobedience. In its broader sense it may 
express the very goal of religion itself. In this latter sense it is 
applicable to every school of religious thought. In the narrower 
sense it has little or no meaning for many religions. To the 
Christian liberal it has very real meaning in both usages. Let 
us see first how liberal Christianity conceives the functions of 
religion. 

On the whole, it is rather amazing how difficult it is to find a 
clear concise statement summing up what religion does for men. 
A few professors have essayed the task. It is possible, of course, 
by studying the numerous sermons of a given preacher to de- 
termine what he believes religion has to offer, but so far as this 
investigator has been able to discover, few attempts have been 
made to summarize concisely its major functions. Doubtless 
the necessity of preaching week after week to the same congre- 
gation makes the preacher hesitant about attempting to declare 
it all even in outline in any one sermon. It would be interesting 
to see what fifty different sermons by fifty different preachers 
on the general topic ‘“‘Why Religion” would reveal. 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, asked often by student inquirers 
‘What is there in religion anyhow?” attempts to answer in his 
little book ‘What Men Are Asking.” Using the Hudson River 
as a parable, he asserts in successive chapters that religion af- 
fords refreshment, cleansing, power, illumination, fertility, 
buoyancy, serenity and adventure, beauty, division and unity, 
change and permanence. Just what is meant by each word or 
phrase cannot be detailed here, but in another place he writes: 


12 
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It [religion] adjusts men to God and to the realm of his will. It gives 
them a sense of strangeness in this world. They are not moved by its in- 
centives. They have their eyes on horizons beyond its skylines. When 
they look inward they are disgusted with and distrust themselves. Every 
healthily adjusted life needs, as has been said, both security and stimulus; 
and these religion offers more effectively than can any mundane social 
order, however ideal. To believers God is their dwelling place and under- 
neath are his everlasting arms, and stretching before them is the prospect 
of new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, which 
they with God are to create. This is the adjustment to reality which reli- 
gion offers.* 


Dr. E. F. Tittle in his book We Need Religion, after noting 
that various phases of culture which had their origin in religion 
have become independent from the mother, declares: 


The apparent independence . . . . that has been achieved by the cul- 
tural offspring of religion is only apparent, not real. This world’s major 
enterprises are not able to get along even tolerably well without religion; 
for religion is man’s belief in and response to a power that is greater and 
better than himself, and whenever he loses sight of that he gets into trou- 
ble. His art becomes a poor partial thing, a mere abstraction that brings 
him no comfort, yields him no delight. His politics become petty and 
parochial and not even decently that. His philanthropy becomes super- 
ficial, does not get down to the causes of distressing effects. His attempts 
at education are balked by the lack of an adequate object of devotion. 
His science begins after a while to lose its faith in the worth of his own 
efforts. Even his industry becomes tormented by the suspicion that per- 
haps all is vanity, a striving after wind.? 


Discussing religion and the energies of men he goes on to 
say: 

By extending man’s horizon, religion begets in him desires which other- 
wise he would never know, it calls for the exercise of powers which other- 
wise would remain in him undeveloped. ... . Religion provides a creative 
faith in the possibility of something better than that whichis. It stretches 
the mind’s horizon until, beyond all that has yet been achieved, men begin 
to see something of value which is not yet but ought to be and can be made 
to become. And that is to say that religion has been, is now, and ever 


t What Men Are Asking (1933), p. 61. Used by permission of the publishers, Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville. 
2 New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1931, p. 17. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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shall be, the prolific mother of human idealism. ... . It summons men to 
the eternal quest of a new heaven and a new earth. And to those who re- 
spond to the summons it renders one other supremely needed service: it 
enables them to achieve self mastery. 


And relating religion and happiness he declares: 

Religion provides a faith that life is worth living. It reveals ends that 
are worth living for. It nourishes desire to live for such ends. It creates 
the vision and inspires the devotion needed to achieve unity in divided and 
tormented lives. Religion, therefore, is to happiness so essential that 
without it no deep and abiding happiness is ever likely to be found.‘ 


And finally he declares that religion offers man the assurance 
of life eternal. Dr. Tittle would be the first to assert that this is 
not the whole ‘‘why”’ of religion but here lies its major raison 
d@’étre. 

Dr. Fosdick in the following paragraph expresses, if not the 
whole value of religion, at least a significant number of its 
functions. 

Religion at its best has supplied—and it can now supply—the motives, 
faiths, insights, hope, convictions by which men inwardly come to terms 
with themselves, gain spiritual ascendancy over their baser elements, 
achieve peace and power, and come off more than conquerors. Religion 
means the achievement of such a view of life, its source, its meaning, its 
destiny, such personal relationship, moreover with the Spirit from whom 
our spirits come, and such fellowship with ourselves, with other people, 
and with God as will furnish inward spiritual dynamic for radiant and 
triumphant living.s 

Out of these statements one may list at least the following 
values which liberal Protestants find in religion, by which they 
mean Christianity of course. 

. It gives meaning and significance to human life 

. It furnishes moral guidance, reinforcement, and moral dynamic 

. It affords a basis for inner peace and happiness 

. It hoids out a hope of an ongoing life 

. It offers an adequate basis for the relationships of men, one with an- 
other, or, in other words, the basis for an ordered society in which each 
shall achieve his own best possible development. 


nr WN 


3 Ibid., pp. 94 and 95. 4 Ibid., p. 63. 
5 Harry Emerson Fosdick, Adventurous Religion (1926), pp. 26-27. Used by permis- 
sion of the publishers, Harper & Bros. 
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Looking closely at these statements and countless other lib- 
eral pronouncements not here quoted, the observer will note the 
following characteristics. He will observe first the strongly this- 
worldly emphasis. Religion has values here and now not simply 
in the future. It deals with life as it is being lived day by day 
and asserts that its problems are to be met or at least aid in 
meeting them is to be found in religion. A second characteristic 
strongly emphasized is the social note. Religion does not ex- 
haust its values solely in the individual. It is for men not only 
as individuals but for men in society. The constant stress of the 
liberal Protestant is on the Kingdom of God—the relationships 
of men in society. Religion would help men not by taking 
them out of society but would redeem society itself. Religion 
has both an individual reference and a social reference. Perhaps 
it is because of the reaction against the extreme individualism 
of the past that the liberal stresses so strongly the social note. 

A third emphasis of the liberal is his constant insistence upon 
the ethical aspect of religion. He is not without interest in reli- 
gion as beauty, or religion as truth in the intellectual sense, but 
he is surest of all of its ethical character, and it is with the con- 
tributions of religion to the solution of the ethical problems in 
individual and social life on which the liberal Protestant most 
frequently dwells. Perhaps again this represents reaction to the 
older emphasis upon belief in the sense of intellectual assent to 
credal statements. 

Finally, the observer will be struck with the emphasis upon 
the necessity of effort on the part of the individual and society 
to achieve the ends which religion envisages. Salvation, either 
individual or social, is not a gift to be accepted passively or at 
the expense only of accepting some belief. It is to be won and 
hardly won by the application of the highest degree of self- 
effort. 

“Ts not this simply humanism?” may at once be asked. The 
answer is candidly that it is in a sense humanism, but it is not 
simply humanism. Without at this point attempting to define 
humanism, it may be said that there is much in common with 
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that much maligned school, but at two or three points there is 
the widest possible divergence. 

First of all, the liberal Protestant, while dominantly con- 
cerned with the present, is by no means agreed that the present 
is all. He confidently looks forward to another life—even if he 
is not so sure of all the details concerning it which an older 
Protestantism affected to know. Unable to describe it in de- 
tail, his belief in God as revealed in Jesus affords him a basis 
for certain convictions concerning it which serve amply to ren- 
der it desirable. His emphasis is on the present, because it is the 
known, and there is enough in it to challenge all of man’s pow- 
ers. He is willing to leave the future to take care of itself. He is 
certain that religion in the here and now at least points the di- 
rection to that which lies beyond. Any approximation in the 
here and now to the ideals which religion affords cannot unfit 
either man or society for what lies beyond the veil. And the 
faith in that future life makes more endurable the failures and 
half-successes of man in the now. No, liberal Protestantism dif- 
fers sharply from humanism at this point. 

Again while emphasizing strongly the necessity of self-effort 
as does humanism, liberal Protestantism does not make man 
the measure of the universe. He is not set alone in a hostile or 
at best a neutral universe. There is at the heart of it moral pur- 
pose—love, will, God—resources upon which little, impotent 
man may effectively call and depend for aid in the tasks that 
face him as an individual and in society. 

At these two points particularly liberal Protestantism is poles 
apart from humanism, though in their immediate practical pro- 
gram the two walk definitely the same direction. 

But in the somewhat more limited use of the term “‘salva- 
tion,” what do liberals think and preach? 

It must be confessed that the word “salvation”’ is seldom or 
never used. Edgar DeWitt Jones calls it a smooth, worn stone— 
into which if it is to serve longer new meanings must be read. 
Examination of scores of volumes of sermons of liberal preach- 
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ers fails to reveal a half-dozen sermons discussing salvation as 
such. Indeed, but one has salvation as the direct title. One book 
of sermons inquires, “What must the church do to be saved?” 
One has a chapter on “Sin and Salvation in a Machine Age,” 
but on reading it the discussion is almost all on sin, and only by 
inference is salvation defined. 

How do these moderns define salvation? 

Bishop McDowell, in his Yale lectures, warns about too care- 
fully defining it: . 

Do not be too careful to define redemption. Remember what Coleridge 
said about making a truth too small by making it too definite. And of all 


truths this must have a large content. Large in its reach into grace on one 
hand and into life on the other. It must never be slurred over as it must 


never be dropped out or allowed to get lost.° 

Yet it is the most important thing the minister has to deal 
with. To quote him again: 

The one word which I most desire to emphasize is the word “redemp- 
tion”; the one Person whom I most eagerly desire to make clear is the 
redeeming God. We have taken the edge off of the redemptive idea in 
Christianity, just as we have taken the redemptive glow from our con- 
ception of revelation. If that edge be gone or be dull, Christianity has no 
cutting edge left. God is not just a good, powerful, benevolent God, a God 
better than all the gods of the nations, a generally satisfactory God. The 
God of Jesus Christ is the God of the redemption of the life of mankind. 
Jesus Christ is the divine Saviour or Redeemer of men. The Bible is the 
record of the divine, redemptive movement in the world. The church is 
the society of redemption. In Christianity’s view men and the world are 
the subjects of redemption. The ministry is the divinely appointed agency 
of redemption.’ 

Russell H. Stafford, pastor of Old South Church, Boston, 
after stating in some detail that salvation is not the deliverance 
from bodily ills, declares: ‘“The only human ills worthy of the 
name are ills of the mind or soul—and from these we may if we 
will experience deliverance today thru Christ.’* 

6 William F. McDowell, Good Ministers of Jesus Christ (1917), pp. 85-86. Used by 
permission of the Abingdon Press. 


7 Ibid., pp. 53-54. 
8 “Salvation” (a sermon in Old South Church, Boston). 
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What are these ills? (1) First and fundamental among them 
is ‘‘a feeling of uncertainty about life and its issues which under- 
lies all the errors and sins we commit’’; (2) the bitter slavery of 
passion; (3) ‘‘a sense of shame in the consciousness of guilt, that 
is, of derogation from our own ideals and lofty capacities”; (4) 
fear....: “There is a ghastly gamut of alarm from the treble 
of nervous and irritable apprehension to the bass of sinister and 
paralyzing horror, all the notes of which are likely to be struck 
at some time in every life.” 

From uncertainty to confidence; from slavery to self-possession; from 
shame to self-respect: from fear to hope—that is what salvation means. 
To sum it all up in a phrase as scriptural as the term itself which we are 
expounding, this is a passage “‘out of life.” It is a renewal, a regeneration 
of the mind. It is the fulfillment of our Lord’s word, “I came that they 
may have life, and may have it abundantly.” This is no mere rescue from 
the pit; it is the ascent of a mountain.? 


In his book What Must the Church Do To Be Saved? (1921), 
Dr. Ernest F. Tittle likewise begins by negativing certain his- 
toric ideas of salvation. In substance he says that salvation is 
not a sense of security derived from belief that the anger of 
gods or spirits may be turned aside or their good will secured 
by certain rites or offerings. Nor is it the medieval survival of 
the belief in a God whose willingness to forgive man is secured 
only through the sacrifice of Jesus. Neither prophets nor Jesus 
found any obstacles to forgiveness in the heart of God. 

On the other hand, he asserts that ‘‘the best conscience and 
intelligence today unite in saying that ‘sin fundamentally is 
selfishness,’ the mean decision to secure one’s own pleasure, 
one’s own profit without regard to the welfare of other people, 
and without any concern for the purpose of God.” “If this be 
sin,” he says, “can salvation be anything less or other than the 
spirit which says ‘I come not to be ministered unto but to min- 
ister,’ and also ‘Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God.’ ” 

Salvation is something that can be tested, he continues. 


9 Ibid., passim. 
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Ecclesiasticism has applied the test of belief. Do you believe? Do you 
feel satisfied? Have you had the appropriate emotional experience? But 
Jesus’ test was different. He declares ‘‘Not everyone that saith unto me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the 


will of my father which is in Heaven..... By their fruits ye shall know 
them .. . . and whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, 
sister, mother..... a 


Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale, in his Gospel for Main Street, 
qualifies it somewhat as do most liberals. He declares: 


For that reason, we cannot set off in a hard-and-fast way the saved 
and the unsaved. Any Christian man may be said to be saved from certain 
sins. And that same man may be said to be unsaved as yet from certain 
other sins. It has been suggested by some one that his wife could furnish a 
list of those other sins in case the man’s own mind is not quite clear on 
that point. Salvation is the process of bringing the whole area of a man’s 
interests and activities into obedience to the mind of Christ. It is the 
work of harmonizing a man’s whole nature with the spirit and method of 
Jesus. And that process of recovery and upbuilding is being carried along 
wherever men live in fellowship with him.” 


In almost traditional fashion Dean Brown in a characteristic 
paragraph stresses the fact that man is redeemed from sin. 


“Behold the Lamb of God!” John did not say: ‘Behold some legal 
arrangement whereby men may be accounted righteous when they are 
not! Behold some new and finer system of ethics to be followed! Behold 
some loftier ideal, some lovelier example to be copied! Behold a more 
heroic moral leader to march at the head of the column!”’ No one of these 
would ever have redeemed a sinful world. If that were all, John might as 
well have saved his breath. It was no mere gospel of instruction or of cul- 
ture or of imitation which he proclaimed. It was a gospel of redemption. 
It meant the release, the recovery, the renewal of all that is highest and 
finest in human nature. “Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world.’’” 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin sums up in a brief passage the whole 
salvation process: 

0 Chap. iv, pp. 83-106. Used by permission of the Abingdon Press. 

™ Charles R. Brown, The Gospel for Main Street, p. 129. Used by permission of the 


publishers, D. Appleton—Century Co. 
2 Ibid., pp. 122-23. 
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Recall the familiar Christian explanation. Over and in this universe, 
its Creator and Controller, is a Christlike Father. His purpose is a com- 
monwealth of sons and daughters akin to him in character, mastering its 
resources and employing them in brotherhood. Man, his child, is unde- 
veloped and sinful, tragically blind to his true end and often willfully 
false to his known best, but capable with God’s grace of achieving his 
divine destiny. And God is always, as at Calvary, spending himself for 
man’s redemption, having revealed himself to discerning souls, and su- 
premely in his Word made flesh in Jesus, and ever imparting himself in 
his Spirit to those who trust him. Life is a redemptive education in fellow- 
ship with him and with one another, and such fellowship is eternal, and 
opens before us endless vistas. 

Such in briefest, and obviously incomplete, outline is the Christian faith. 
It is an explanation of human existence which furnishes two essentials for 
wholesome living—security and stimulus. It provides us with both a home 
and horizon: we dwell in God and are sharers of his eternal purpose."3 


Reinhold Niebuhr thinks: 


The redemptive power of religion lies in its ability to strengthen moral 
purpose in men and in society to such a degree that it may conquer the 
discords which exist in the soul of man, in his common life and in his rela- 
tion to the cosmos.*4 


Dr. William P. Merrill, in his book Liberal Christianity, in 
which he tried not so much to express his own ideas as to gather 
up the thought of liberalism, wisely introduces his attempt at 
liberalism’s definition with a word of caution: 

The liberal] can never hope to state his views with the sharp definiteness 
that marks the theology of the older school. For he is dealing, or attempt- 
ing to deal, with life, not with the forms it takes; with reality, not with 
theories about it. It is always easier to lead men to use formulas than to 
make them conscious of living processes, always easier to get them to ac- 
cept a creed than to bring about a living experience in their souls. It is 
also harder to check up results when one is dealing with spiritual proc- 
esses. Liberal Christianity must be content to carry on under these dis- 
advantages.'5 

13 Henry Sloane Coffin, What Men Are Asking (1933), pp. 48-49. Used by permis- 
sion of the publishers, Cokesbury Press. 


14 Reinhold Niebuhr, Christianity and Redemption, in Lynn Harold Hough, Whither 
Christianity? (1929), p. 113. Used by permission of the publishers, Harper & Bros. 


15 William Pierson Merrill, Liberal Christianity (1925), p. 36. Used by permission of 
the publishers, the Macmillan Co. 
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But he goes on to say, and most liberals will agree that he has 
well expressed their thought: 


To the liberal Christian salvation is a very real, living experience, 
though complex as life itself and as hard to define accurately. For salva- 
tion is life. It is a personal experience enriched by an enormous fund of 
fresh meaning. It is in growing fullness the life God meant us to live, the 
“life that is life indeed.”’ To the liberal salvation is not only related to 
goodness; the goodness is the salvation. And it is a goodness full of joy. 
Were the liberal Christian asked to attempt a definition of what he means 
by being “‘saved,” his answer might be that to be saved is to enjoy being 
holy and loving.” 

To him, therefore, salvation is that life of fellowship with God for 
which man was made; a never ending, ever deepening friendship with the 
eternal Father; it is experiencing the joy of being holy and loving; not 
merely the effort to be good and loving; not that at all. The liberal Chris- 
tian is as sure as his conservative brother that salvation is by faith, not by 
work; that true righteousness is never self-righteousness. To be saved is to 
enter into the joy of unconscious, instinctive rightness of living, with deep 
inward harmony of spirit, and in true fellowship with God and man.*7 


We have seen what the liberal Protestant means by salvation. 
How is salvation possible to man? What must a man do to be 
saved? Again let some of the liberal leaders speak for them- 
selves. Clearly and simply it is set forth by Dr. Russell H. 
Stafford : 


And how is it to be brought to pass? Clearly, since it is a remaking of 
the mind, it must be wrought of mind-stuff; that is, of ideas. That is why 
there can be no salvation by good works alone. It is not outward action, 
but its inward spring, that counts. Good works performed in a cringing or 
calculating spirit may make the world better, but can only make their 
performer more miserable. Likewise, there can be no salvation by cere- 
monials or sacraments, of themselves; for they can only touch the heart 
of a man provided that his heart has already apprehended the truths and 
values which they symbolize. So we say that salvation is by faith. But 
faith, again, does not mean mere creeds on the lips, or a theological sys- 
tem accepted by the intellect with some such detachment as a treatise on 
astronomy. Faith means simply taking Jesus at his word, as the revela- 
tion of the Father of us all; remembering that word with enthusiasm and 
devotion, while we go about the world’s work, and as we confront every 


6 Tbid., pp. 55-56. 





11 Ibid., p. 101. 
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trouble and perplexity; letting the truth of God in Christ our Saviour 
guide us in practical matters, and impart its atmosphere to our spirits, 
whether or not we understand it as philosophers."® 


Dr. E. F. Tittle answers in language thoroughly familiar to 
evangelicals the world over. Salvation is to be secured through 
repentance and faith. But the old words are given a meaning, 
especially faith, that is unmistakable, and it is not the meaning 
of the older theology. In substance he declares that salvation 


depends upon: 

1. Repentance.—Involving shame and sorrow and a change of attitude. 
Men are saved by repentance. They are brought to repentance by 
some terrific revelation of the results of sin. 

2. Faith.—By faith are we saved. And very often the faith which saves us 
is begotten in us by those who believe in us and encourage us to be- 
lieve in ourselves [p. 103]. Faith reaches its climax of redemptive pow- 
er when it links a man to his Maker [p. 103]. What we cannot (at least 
we do not) do when moved only by abstract notions of right and duty, 
we can and do accomplish when moved by enthusiastic loyalty to- 
ward some great and commanding personality [p. 104]. Christianity 
insists not only that men may seek and find God, but that God is 
seeking to find men. 

3. Salvation in the Christian sense demands faith in Jesus. The Church 
has called on men to believe dogmas concerning Jesus [p. 122]. It isa 
significant fact that the creeds of Christendom make no moral de- 
mands [p. 120]. What is needed is faith in Jesus. “What a man really be- 
lieves may be ascertained not from the creed he so eagerly professes 
but from the assumption upon which he builds his life’ [Shaw]. Do we 
believe in Jesus in this sense? Two opposed forces—Napoleon and 
Christ—contend for man’s allegiance. Christianity incontestably 
stands for two principles: the principle of love versus hate and the 
principle of service versus selfishness.'? 


Dean Brown likewise stresses the faith element. He writes: 


It is the touch of life upon life, warm, immediate, potent, which does 
the business. Faith in Christ as the supreme manifestation of the char- 
acter of God and of his interest in us brings at once to our struggle for 


18 OD. cit., pp. 7-8. 
19 What Must the Church Do To Be Saved? (1921), chap. iv, pp. 83-120. Used by 
permission of the publishers, the Abingdon Press. 
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character a fresh accession of power. It brings a warmth and an inten- 
sity of feeling, a joy and a satisfaction which come only from one’s rela- 
tion to a Living Person. And when that Person is the One whose name is 
above every name, and One before whose quality of life every knee shall 
bow, the result is salvation. Salvation from all that hurts and hinders 
human life in its advance toward life eternal !?° 


At the center of the redemptive process in the preaching of 
most of these liberals stands the figure of Christ. Although the 
language of liberal Protestantism is not that of the older school, 
and neither “salvation” nor “saviour” appear with the fre- 
quency of other years, there is no difference of opinion among 
the liberals as to the central importance of Christ in the proc- 
ess. They may not, and indeed do not, rationalize it always in 
the same way, but they are fairly unanimous in making Jesus 
indispensable to man’s achievement of that goal. How they 
think of Jesus’ part in it has already been illustrated in part in 
the quotations from Drs. Tittle and Brown. Hear Dr. Niebuhr 
who is by many no longer classed as a liberal, being its most seri- 
ous and telling critic, but who nevertheless rests. back upon a 
truly liberal basis. He says: 

The potency of Christianity as a redemptive religion is derived from 
the unerring intuition with which its central personality, Jesus, discovered 
and revealed the spiritual nature of reality and the perfection with which 
his own life illustrated and symbolized what he had discovered.”* 


He continues: 

The redemptive force of the discovery of Jesus and of the revelation in 
his own life and character operates in every one of the areas in which hu- 
man life is subject to frustration and pain. Man feels himself lonely in a 
vast universe and outraged by the brutality of nature and its indifference 
to the values which he cherishes most. Science may indeed draw some of 
the fangs of nature’s enmity and emancipate man from some of her ca- 
prices. But science is powerless to resolve the antinomy between man and 
nature. That can only be resolved by the revelation and discovery of 
those spiritual aspects of reality which transcend the obvious facts of 
nature and relate the values of human life to cosmic facts. Jesus accom- 
plished this by regarding the universe with sufficient simplicity of heart 


20 Op. cit., pp. 124-25. 3t Niebuhr in Hough, of. cit., p. 114. 
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and mind to be able to see the central fact. He saw the universe in terms 
of a love which was like that of a father’s.?? 


Dean Brown stresses strongly the sufferings and death of 
Christ in his redemptive work. He writes: 

This abiding moral interest of God in man was declared in its highest 
form, it was manifested in time by what Jesus Christ did on Calvary. And 
it is that which saves men from their sins when they are brought within 
its power and made ready to act in cooperation with it for their moral re- 
covery. 

The work of Christ on our behalf was potent beyond all other becau; 
His love was the most sincere, His self-renunciation the most complete, 
His sympathetic participation in the world’s pain and shame the most 
acute. In his desire for our redemption He became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the Cross—it was the completeness of His devotion to 
our interests and to the will of the Heavenly Father which brought him to 
Calvary.?3 

The Son of God suffers in and for the wicked son who dishonors the 
name he bears by a life of crime. The affectionate wife suffers in and for 
the wrongdoing of an unfaithful husband—in that hard hour the measure 
of her love becomes the measure of her pain. The moral solidarity of the 
universe is such that we would not expect to find it otherwise when we rise 
to the source and summit of all being. God Himself is not exempt. ‘The 
Lamb of God slain from the foundation of the world” declares that there is 
an eternal heartache and heartbreak on high because of the evil doing of 
the objects of that supreme affection.”4 


President Coffin likewise appeals to Calvary as essential to 
redeeming men. He declares: 

Jesus at Calvary proves Himself both our Substitute and our exemplar. 
He who finds and opens a trail to a mountain-top encounters and removes 
obstacles, which none of those who come after him need to meet; he makes 
the path for them. When the sinless Jesus found Himself socially involved 
with His brethren in the low valley of the world’s sinfulness, and looked 
off to the summit of His Father’s perfectness, He felt a separation be- 
tween the whole world and God; and He gave Himself to end it. We shall 
never know the uncertainties that shrouded Him and the temptations He 


2 Tbid., p. 115. 

23 Charles Reynolds Brown, Why I Believe in Religion (1925), pp. 67-68. Used by 
permission of the publishers, the Macmillan Co. 

24 [bid., p. 67. 
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faced, from the experience in the wilderness at the outset to the anguish of 
His spirit in Gethsemane and the consciousness of dereliction on the cross. 
The “if it be possible” of His prayer suggests the alternative route He 
sought to find, before He resigned Himself to opening the path by His 
blood. Since His death there is. ‘‘a new and living way” for those who 
know Him, which stretches from the lowest point of their abasement 
to the very peak of God’s holiness. Up that way they can pass by repent- 
ance and trust, and down it the mercy of God hastens to meet and lead 
them. They are forever delivered from the sense of exclusion from God; 
the way lies open. But he who knows a path must himself walk it, if he 
would reach its goal; and no one is profited by Christ’s sacrifice who does 
not give himself in a like sacrifical service; only so does he ever reach 
fellowship with the Father.” 


While it is true that man is actively involved in his own salva- 
tion, that indeed there can be no salvation for him without ac- 
tive effort on his part, it is not true according to most of these 
leading liberals that God is wholly passive in the process. Again 
and again they declare that God seeks man, that he sent ‘‘his 
only begotten son.’”’ Like the Hound of Heaven, asserts Tittle, 
God is seeking after man. He would reconcile man to himself. 
He sent Jesus, indeed God was in Jesus reconciling the world 
unto himself. 

Charles R. Brown writes: 


The love and Mercy of the Father take the initiative in this work of 
recovery. ‘God so loved that He gave.” He gave because He loved. He 
gave His Son. The God who thus provides the means of reconciliation 
does not Himself need to be reconciled or propitiated. The scriptures 
show us the divine Father who was ready for reconciliation and His sinful 
children who were not ready. To change our attitude, not to change His 
own, “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” 


Dr. William P. Merrill well sums up liberal opinion—moder- 
ate liberal opinion at least—when he declares: 


The liberal Christian is very clear also as to the means and the way by 
which salvation comes to one. The grace of God, clearly seen in Christ, 





5 Henry Sloane Coffin, Some Christian Convictions, pp. 156-57. Used by permission 
of the publishers, Yale University Press. 


7° Brown, Why I Believe in Religion, p. 65. 
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coming through the Spirit of God to everyone who truly hungers and 
thirsts after salvation, that “bread of God, which comes down from heaven 
and gives life unto the world,” is the secret of true life. It comes to humble 
souls, “poor in spirit,” willing and glad to come to God as little children, 
asking questions of Him as children do, but making no attempt at bar- 
gains as grown men are too apt to do. It may use, but is not inseparably 
tied to nor solely dependent on any formula, any creed, any sacrament, 
any ritual. This grace of God comes, bringing salvation into one’s life, 
or wells up within one’s being, in response to a real, living hunger and 
thirst for the Living God, revealed in Jesus, who draws near to us in the 
Holy Spirit.?7 


And again: 

The liberal Christian means, when he says that salvation comes 
“through Christ” or is found “‘in Christ,” that the fullness of life in fellow- 
ship with God, for which man was made, comes surely and radiantly, now 
and forever, only through Jesus Christ. He is the “One Mediator,” in 
the sense that He is the one in whom God and man meet and find each 
other.” 


And finally with reference to the death of Christ he says: 

The liberal Christian does not think of, and cannot use, or rely on, the 
death of Christ apart from Christ’s life, His teaching of the way and the 
truth, His resurrection, His present living grace, and the eternal experience 
of the Living God among men. Calvary is to him not simply a hill stand- 
ing by itself, where something was done once, apart from human life as a 
whole, on which our salvation depends. It is true that what was done 
there was done once for all; there has been, there will be, there can be, no 
other Calvary. But the glory of Calvary is that on that hill and on that 
day came to perfect climacteric expression that which the living God is al- 
ways doing; always showing love that conquers death and sin, grace that 
dies to save.?9 

Here, then, is the liberal answer to how salvation comes. It 
comes through faith in Christ, repentance of course as a pre- 
requisite—faith in a Christ who lived among men, understood 
men, and died for men as the last full measure of desire to re- 
veal the loving, breaking heart of the father God, and faith is 
understood in moral terms. The test of salvation of any man 


27 Op. cit., pp. 56-57. 8 Thid., p. 103. 29 Ibid., pp. 103-4. 
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at any time is in the measure in which he shows fruits worthy of 
his acceptance of Christ. 

But much of this has concern chiefly for the individual, and 
we have already seen that a dominant emphasis of liberal Prot- 
estants is on the social gospel. What does this mean concrete- 
ly? Perhaps it may be best expressed in some such fashion as 
this: Salvation is both present and future. Present salvation is 
everything that the humanist dreams of as the abundant physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual life of man here and now. Every- 
thing, therefore, that is required to produce for men and society 
those satisfactions is of immediate concern to the liberal. But 
individual men, however good personally, are conditioned large- 
ly by the environment in which they live; that is, they are so- 
cially conditioned. Normal physical health is largely a social 
product. The right to decent nourishment for childhood, proper 
surroundings for healthy, vigorous bodily development and for 
the development into intelligent, moral, social beings, demands 
the creation of social conditions favorable to the attainment of 
these ends. Thus society itself must be redeemed. Not only 
man must be made moral, but some way must be found whereby 
“immoral society”—to use Niebuhr’s pregnant phrase—can be 
made moral also. This, in the present stage of world-organiza- 
tion, calls for a high degree of social control. Lack of space 
makes any detail of the actual practical program of liberal 
Protestantism impossible. Probably no better statement could 
be made than the so-called “Social Creed of the Churches,” 
adopted by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. If it be objected that the Federal Council represents not 
only liberalism but vast numbers of conservatives as well, it 
can still be said fairly that the leadership within the churches 
that has finally evolved this ‘‘creed” has been predominantly 
liberal and has met with no small degree of opposition on the 
part of the more conservative element within the churches who 
have maintained as over against the social creed that it is rather 
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the business of the church to ‘‘save souls” and to preach the 
“simple gospel.” 

At least it may be said that the great majority of liberals sub- 
scribe to the creed, although many feel that it is a minimum or 
compromise document all too timid and conservative to meet 
the exacting demands of a genuinely Christian ideal. This creed 
as amended recently reads as follows: 


SOCIAL CREED OF THE CHURCHES 
(Revised after twenty years and accepted by the Federal Council.) 
The churches should stand for: 

1. Practical application of the Christian principle of social well- 
being to the acquisition and use of wealth; subordination of speculation 
and the profit motive to the creative and cooperative spirit. 

2. Social planning and control of the credit and monetary systems 
and the economic processes for common good. 

3. The right of all to the opportunity for self-maintenance; a wider 
and fairer distribution of wealth; a living wage, as a minimum and 
above this a just share for the worker in the product of industry and 
agriculture. 

4. Safeguarding of all workers, urban and rural, against harmful 
conditions of labor and occupational injury and disease. 

5. Social insurance against sickness, accident, want in old age, and 
unemployment. 

6. Reduction of hours of labor as general productivity of industry 
increases; release from employment at least one day in seven, with a 
shorter working week in prospect. 

7. Such special regulation of the conditions of the work of women as 
shall safeguard their welfare and that of the family and community. 

8. The right of employes and employers alike to organize for collec- 
tive bargaining and social action; protection to both in the exercise of 
this right; the obligation of both to work forthe public good; encourage- 
ment of cooperatives and other organizations among farmers and other 


groups. 
g. Abolition of child labor; adequate provision for the protection, 

education, spiritual nurture, and wholesome recreation for every child. 
10. Protection of the family by the single standard of purity; edu- 

cational preparation for marriage, home-making, and parenthood. 
11. Economic justice for the farmer in legislation, financing of agri- 
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culture, transportation, and the price of farm products as compared to 

the cost of machinery and other commodities he must buy. 

12. Extension of the primary cultural opportunities and social serv- 
ices now enjoyed by urban populations to the farm family. 

13. Protection of the individual and society from the social, eco- 
nomic, and moral waste of any traffic in intoxicants or habit-forming 
drugs. 

14. Application of the Christian principle of redemption to the 
treatment of defenders; reform of penal and correctional methods and 
institutions, and of criminal court procedure. 

15. Justice, opportunity, and equal rights for all; mutual goodwill 
and cooperation among racial, economic, and religious groups. 

16. Repudiation of war, drastic reduction in armaments, participa- 
tion in international agencies for the peaceable settlement of all con- 
troversies; the building of a cooperative world order. 

17. Recognition and maintenance of the rights and responsibilities 
of free speech, free assembly, and a free press; the encouragement of 
free communication of mind with mind as essential to the discovery 
of truth. 

To sum up, therefore, the liberal Protestant believes that sal- 
vation is both now and hereafter, that it is both individual and 
social, that it is to be won by individual effort, not merely as a 
gift, through Christ, who by his life and death has revealed the 
love and yearning of the father God for the return of those of 
his children who have become alienated from him, and by co- 
operation with his fellow-man toward building the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 
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BUDDHISM RESURGENT 


CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 


UDDHISM as an object of increased attention in the 
modern world is a phenomenon of both East and West. 
Scholarly interest predominates in the West. Yet even 

the ablest investigators have usually been motivated, in addi- 
tion to their strictly scientific purpose, by some judgment of 
universal validity in the religion. Thus Sylvain Lévi sees in 
Buddhist civilization “one of the culminating points which com- 
mand the perspectives of human history”; Mrs. Caroline Rhys 
Davids insists that Buddha’s original message, monastically dis- 
torted in the Pali texts, was really a message for Everyman; and 
E. J. Thomas finds in the ascetic ideal with which Gotama be- 
gan a subject of universal appeal to all ‘natures to whom the 
thought of another world or of a life beyond the mere pleasures 
of sense is so vivid that everything except the pursuit of that 
ideal is worthless and vain.”” No one of these scholars, so far 
as I know, avows ecclesiastical Buddhism as his own religion, 
yet they themselves are gratefully regarded by Oriental Bud- 
dhists for making known their religion in the West. We find a 
group of Japanese Buddhist scholars, formed in 1935 to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth centenary of Buddha’s birth, conferring 
medals in absentia upon Sylvain Lévi, Louis de La Vallée Pous- 
sin, Mrs. Rhys Davids, F. W. Thomas, Theodor Stcherbatsky, 
Wilhelm Geiger, Dr. Wilhelm Solf, and Charles Rockwell Lan- 
man. It becomes a question whether the work of such scholars 
constitutes a part of the resurgence of Buddhism as a religion 
in contemporary international society. In intention it prob- 
ably does not. But in so far as it feeds a certain transcendental 
yearning of a humanity disillusioned by events of the World 
War and after, it may, in fact, function in that direction. 

The genuine Buddhist revival today, however, is to be found 
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primarily in China and Japan. There the Mahayana form of the 
faith attained its fullest missionary spread, the most extensive 
collections of its scriptures have been preserved, and the mate- 
rial remains of its culture are most in evidence. There it has 
been most readily and naturally stirred to new life through the 
impact of western civilization, the rising tide of nationalism, and 
the example of the Christian enterprise. On the resulting mod- 
ernization in externals we need not dwell. Such matters as re- 
pair of temples, new methods of preaching and religious educa- 
tion, new use of schools and the growth of better equipped cen- 
ters for training the priesthood, for scholarly study and publica- 
tion are impressive outer signs. We may more profitably look 
beneath these, however, for the actual impulses of fresh religious 
quest. 

In Chinese Buddhism the most remarkable development in 
recent years is the great accession of interest on the part of the 
middle- and upper-class laity. It has flowered in the organiza- 
tion of Laymen’s Associations, which are found all over China, 
in the Straits Settlement, and in Manchuria. These groups pro- 
mote among their members meditation and worship, both public 
and private, and seek to increase their knowledge of scriptural 
teachings. Among them are found not a few representatives of 
the old régime, men who have suffered from the turns of politi- 
cal and military events, and for whom Buddhism’s vast universe 
of discourse is a consolation. From the life of strife and ambition 
they have turned to practicing the ways of non-violence. In 
urban centers the associations concern themselves with charita- 
ble activities, such as dispensary service, distribution of rice and 
clothing to the poor, flood and famine relief. In all of them 
reverence for the sacredness of life is taught, and this extends 
even to the protection of animals. The Buddhist Laymen’s 
Association of Shanghai duly lists in its annual report the num- 
ber of cattle, horses, sheep, etc. saved from slaughter during the 
year and extols the merits of vegetarianism. 

For doctrinal and worship leadership the laymen turn to 
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monks known for their piety and understanding. There are 
two major emphases, the devotional and the intellectual. Many 
thousands of laymen respond to the renewed stress within the 
Pure Land Sect upon devotion to Omito Fo or Amitabha, the 
great compassionate Buddha of the Western Heaven, who saves 
all who call upon his name in faith. Its simple message of com- 
plete trust in the merits of this merciful being and its easily 
grasped practice of repeating the name of Omito Fo undoubted- 
ly reduce psychological tensions for multitudes distressed by 
fear and uncertainty in the life of today. In this an ancient 
form of Buddhism finds fresh significance in the present. 

More discriminatingly aware of the modern world, however, is 
the teaching of the notable reforming monk T’ai Hsii, whose 
greatest following is among the younger educated monks and 
the more scholarly Buddhist laity. His expressed aim is to 
purify Mahayana Buddhism to its essentials and to adjust its 
teachings to the modern mind. The result is interesting. T’ai 
Hsii’s central message is that there is inherent in human nature 
a possibility of a higher state called enlightenment, a true in- 
sight into the ultimate nature of the universe and life. This in- 
sight is perfect, universal, infinite, and supreme. One who by 
cultivation reaches it becomes a Buddha. T’ai Hsii admits that 
once only in history has this enlightenment in its fulness been 
achieved. That was by the Indian Sakyamuni himself. He 
holds, however, that we gather its complete meaning from the 
truths of the Mahayana teaching. These are: first, that all 
sentient life is eternally in process, emerging in cycles from the 
universal Repository Consciousness; second, that all things have 
their origin in consciousness; third, that the self as a substance 
does not exist; there is only a continuous procession of elements, 
momentarily arising and passing away; fourth, that the uni- 
verse has no independent objective existence but, being a prod- 
uct of consciousness, is a system of mutually interrelated mental 
events. Thus, ‘‘a grain of sand embodies the universal nature 
and the universe is represented in a grain of sand.” 
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This idealistic metaphysical phenomenalism, T’ai Hsii be- 
lieves, is being slowly approximated in contemporary Western 
philosophies. He notes that Neo-Kantianism, New Realism, 
Pragmatism, Creative Evolution, and Emergent Evolution ave 
alike based on the theory of the nonexistence of substance. 
When the New Realist speaks of an entity as a “logical con- 
struct” and the Pragmatist calls it ‘‘an intellectual symbolical 
construct”’ in pure experience, both, as he sees it, are using ex- 
pressions very similar to the Buddhist teaching that all things 
are “idealistic phenomenal manifestations.” Thus T’ai Hsii 
seeks to relate Buddhism to modern thought, though he believes 
the insight of Buddhism offers the more penetrating view of the 
universe. 

On the basis of the Buddhist world-view thus expressed, 
T’ai Hsii seeks a new system of world morality which shall rest, 
not on divine authority, but on the nature of man himself. Since 
the phenomenal universe is thoroughly interrelated and there 
are no independently existing things the implication for moral- 
ity is an “inescapable mutuality in life.” If one injures his group 
he injures himself. If he benefits his group he benefits himself. 
Thus good and injury, gain and loss are inevitably shared ex- 
periences. The World War has shown the negative working of 
the principle on a colossal scale. Its positive importance is seen 
in Buddhism’s persistent emphasis on good deeds. If we would 
use constructively the law of cosmic relatedness for the better- 
ing of human condition, we must, in T’ai Hsii’s own words, ‘‘de- 
vote ourselves to the promotion of good and to the diminishing 
of evil.” In this conception T’ai Hsii combines a thoroughly 
naturalistic cosmic outlook with a thoroughly humanistic mo- 
rality. Students of Buddhism can recognize here a skilful 
adaptation of the doctrine of Karma and of Vijianavada meta- 
physics to the problem of strife in the modern world. Pointing 
to the far goal of ultimate, supreme enlightenment, on the one 
hand, he sets every good deed in a cosmically significant frame- 
work, on the other. To the Christian who sees the grounding 
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of ethics in the love of God this statement appears cold and ab- 
stract, but there is no doubt that in its lofty impersonal sweep 
there is, for the Chinese intelligentsia, something that appeals. 

In Japan, Buddhism finds itself projected even more certainly 
into the environment of modern civilization. That it has re- 
ceived color from that environment is not surprising. The tale 
of its acquired novelties has been often told. It has established 
universities with modern style curriculums for training its lead- 
ers. It has provided chairs of Buddhism in imperial universities. 
It undertakes new forms of educational and social work, pro- 
motes philanthropic and charitable activities, uses popular tech- 
niques of propaganda through the press, the radio, and even the 
airplane. It is admittedly stimulated by the example of Chris- 
tianity yet offers itself through newer spokesmen as more truly 
a religion for modern man than Christianity. It undertakes la- 
borious scholarly tasks in investigating its own history and liter- 
ature. The studies of men like Takakusu, Suzuki, Wogihara, 
Anesaki, Yamakami Sogen, and Jiryo Masuda have made con- 
tributions to international Buddhist scholarship. Under the 
able editorship of Takakusu a new critical edition of the entire 
Chinese Buddhist canon has been published, filling some eighty- 
five volumes. Under the same editor the translation into Japa- 
nese of the entire Pali canon is now being undertaken. Such 
toil by clarifying the past of the religion prepares the ground for 
more intelligent adjustment in the future. What that adjust- 
ment may eventually be it is still too early to say. But we may 
with profit glance at aspects of the present stage. 

Reflective Buddhists in Japan find the idea of enlightenment 
still central in the teaching but they interpret it variously, if we 
look to the newer movements outside the traditional sects. For 
the Kyosekei group, as reported by Floyd Shacklock, it is the 
realization of interdependence and co-operation here in this 
world. For the Komyokai group it is the intimate consciousness 
of the presence of Buddha. For the Shinri Undo or “Truth 
Movement” it is, in Entei Tomomatsu’s writings at least, an 
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achievement which each man must find for himself in terms suit- 
able for today. This third movement is one of the leading mani- 
festations of the Buddhist renaissance today. By the middle of 
last December its organization reported 865 branches, with a 
total of 20,222 members. It may prove a passing phase but 
through numerous popular channels it seeks to bring a message 
of reformed Buddhism home to the common man. Most inter- 
esting is a series of articles in a Tokio daily during November, 
1935, by one of its leaders, Mr. Fumio Masutani, undertaking to 
show that among existing religions Buddhism is best qualified 
to be the religion of modern man. The main points are that it is 
a religion without a god and hence more scientific; that it 
teaches a rational faith that can be based on knowledge, reason, 
and experience, instead of one that is blind and irrational; that 
it is not bound by fixed creeds but through advancing experi- 
ence and reflection possesses the qualification of intellectual 
progress; and, lastly, that it does not depend uporf prayers and 
rituals but builds a true human life upon a true understanding 
of human nature. Mr. Masutani was answered in the same 
paper by a Japanese Christian who challenged the assumptions 
concerning what is wanted by the modern mind. But the epi- 
sode is an indication as to the direction in which modern Bud- 
dhists are likely to look for differentiating their values from 
those of Christianity. 

We close with a word concerning the sense of world-mission 
in Japanese Buddhism. This found new, concrete expression 
two years ago in the formation of the International Buddhist 
Society of Japan. The aim of this organization is to spread 
abroad, especially through its magazine, the Young East a 
knowledge of Japanese Buddhism. The reason given is that 
Japanese Buddhism is the finest side of Japanese culture and 
also the storehouse of all Buddhist experience since it marks the 
culmination of the Indian and Chinese developments within 
itself. Westerners as well as Japanese are in its membership. 
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Through the pages of its periodical one finds a variety of discus- 
sions, historical, philosophical, and practical that show the 
motifs in Japanese Buddhism. Wisdom, reverence, compassion, 
national loyalty, faithfulness, and mutual understanding are 
among the virtues extolled. No serious consideration of inter- 
national problems appears, however, and there is no genuinely 
realistic social analysis. The tide of the Buddhist revival has 
not yet risen to the point where it pours its energies into the 
problems of a variously organized but dangerously interrelated 
world. 
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THE ELIHU SPEECHES IN THE CRITICISM 
OF THE BOOK OF JOB 


W. A. IRWIN 


HAT the Book of Job divides obviously and naturally 

into several large sections is freely admitted by all 

students of the book of whatever stripe of critical bias: 
the prologue and epilogue, the dialogue, the speeches of Elihu, 
and those of Yahweh. But beyond this, except for the equally 
obvious conclusion that the dialogue is the logical and literary 
heart of the work, agreement is unknown. Opposed views are 
advocated on all the critical questions which the book offers in 
such profusion. We are yet far from agreement even among 
more liberal scholars as to the relations of the prose prologue 
and epilogue to the dialogue, the genuineness or otherwise of the 
Yahweh speeches, or the original conclusion of the discussion. 
A closer approximation to unanimity is however attained in re- 
gard to the Elihu speeches. Though so weighty an authority 
as Budde’s' supported the genuineness and originality of this 
section, yet most present-day students of the book consider its 
spuriousness demonstrated both by its relation to the movement 
of the thought and by its style, diverse as it is from that of the 
dialogue. Without arguing the case, this is the view assumed 
here as a starting point for our investigations. 

The section is commonly treated as a unit; but Jastrow,? 
with the penetrating insight and sound judgment so charac- 
teristic of his work on Job, recognized that the four speeches 
ascribed to Elihu are really four independent poems, more or less 
complete and authentic, providing the views of four different 
individuals on the problem of the dialogue and the course of its 

* Das Buch Hiob tibersetzt und erklirt (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896). 

2 The Book of Job: Its Origin, Growth and Interpretation (Philadelphia and London: 


Lippincott, 1920), pp. 77-82. 
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argument. Jastrow’s position had been in part anticipated by 
Miss Nichols? who recognized the basic differences between 
chapters 34 and 33 which she very properly attributed to a dif- 
ference of authorship. She, however, connected chapters 32-33 
with 35-37 believing that they were of identical point of view; 
hence she found only two authors in the section. But she failed 
to do justice to the worth of the thought in chapter 33 and its 
uniqueness in the section; it is quite distinct from all the rest. 
Jastrow’s position is distinctly stronger. 

However, to the considerations adduced by these two, the 
following may be added: a striking feature of chapter 33, that 
is, the kernel of the first speech, is its citation of the dialogue; 
the writer knows it intimately, alludes intelligently to its move- 
ment of thought and actually quotes many of its passages. But 
while this characteristic is not lacking from the other speeches, 
yet after chapter 34 such allusions become few and in general 
very hazy. And even chapter 34 is strikingly different from the 
detail and precision of 33 which in the section vss. 6-23 makes 
clear reference to the dialogue, as we have it, in every line with 
the possible exceptions of 12, 14 and 16-17, even quoting prac- 
tically verbatim entire verses of it. But chapter 34 has a total of 
four such citations with one other doubtful allusion (vs. 6 to 
6:4; so Jastrow); of these four, one (vs. 3 to 12:11) is probably 
spurious in both its occurrences and another (vs. ga quoted from 
22:2) provides the diverting blunder of attributing to Job what 
is really a speech of Eliphaz! 

But a more obvious feature of the first speech is the youth 
ascribed to Elihu. This is done not only in the statements and 
insinuations offered in 32:6-9 as apology for utterance, but 
more delicately, and more effectively, in vss. 22-23 where we 
find well expressed the diffidence and excessive respect of a 
youth in the presence of honored age and wisdom. The author 
is clearly a young man, or else plays well the part of one. But 


3 Helen Hawley Nichols, “The Composition of the Elihu Speeches (Job, chaps. 32- 
37),” AJSL, XXVII, 97-186. 
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in this, the first speech is distinct; even if we take the course ad- 
vocated by Miss Nichols and transfer 32:11-16 and 35:15-16 
to chapter 34, the situation will be unaltered. It is only because 
of the traditional misconception of the unity of these chapters, 
which then carried over from chapter 33 the character ascribed 
to Elihu, that these later chapters have been ridiculed for their 
youthful bombast. As a matter of fact, there is not a hint of 
such a feature in them; their argument is presented quietly but 
forcefully as by men consciously the equal in experience of their 
opponent. 

However, the most apparent distinction of chapters 32-33 
from the remainder will consist in their divergence of thought 
and theological outlook. With all the individuality and differ- 
ences of the latter chapters, they are a unit in re-echoing the 
thinking of the friends; indeed one wonders what contribution 
the authors conceived they were making, unless they might jus- 
tify utterance by mere rciteration and re-emphasis of trite dog- 
mas: God is great; it is ludicrous, or worse, to question His 
ways; His government is just; He sends punishment upon the 
impious but blesses the good with length of happy days. Ac- 
tually one of these writers seems so far to conform to the model 
of the friends as to repeat Bildad’s mean jibe about Job’s sons: 
“The impious in heart lay up anger—they die in youth, and 
their life ends prematurely.” 36:13-14. 

But the first speech is very different. Its importance has been 
quite underrated; it makes a real contribution to the thought of 
the book and to an understanding of the problem of suffering. 
Indeed, apart from the speeches of Job, it presents the only 
position in the entire book that can command our full assent. 
The writer argues that suffering is disciplinary; it functions to 
call one back from a heedless course of evil to a realization of the 
right direction of life; out of such reform there will come atone- 
ment and restoration and healing. This is by no means a final 
solution of all the difficulties entailed in the problem; but it is a 
worthy contribution to its understanding, and certainly is far 
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removed from the superficially similar, yet actually obscurant- 
ist, dogmatism of the friends, holding as they do that the might 
of God exalts Him to a transcendent irresponsibility whence He 
apportions good and ill as He wishes. The very terms of the 
good things to be received set the Elihu writer apart from the 
friends. They had thought primarily of material benefits; but 
for Elihu the happy outcome of suffering is that it leads to a 
new experience of the grace and favor of God. 

If then the view of Jastrow, and in a measure of Miss Nichols, 
which we have seen reason to endorse, be correct’ we have in 
these chapters a series of comments on the dialogue by a num- 
ber of men whose dates are uncertain except that they must fall 
well within the limits of 400-100 B.C. Now the dialogue is ad- 
mitted by all scholars to be in some way confused, particularly 
from chapter 25 onward. This mutilation, whether deliberate 
or not, occurred so early that our Greek translation is no help 
toward restoration, but here in the Elihu speeches are com- 
ments on the poem written at some prior period. Is it possible 
that the authors had access to it before it came into the trun- 
cated and defaced form in which we know it? And if so, did 
they leave in their all-too-brief notes any observations which 
may serve as a Clue to its now lost features? 

It is a prospect that quickens our interest, and sends us eager- 
ly to a renewed study of these spurious chapters. But we are 
soon disillusioned in regard to chapters 34-37. That they refer 
to the dialogue, and to some extent quote from it has already 
been pointed out. But the total of this provides no more for our 
purpose than to arouse the disappointed wish that we might be 
permitted their privilege of examining that early exemplar of 
Job: we should record some things that never occurred to them 
to be of importance. 

But again, for critical, just as for theological value the first 


4It will be apparent that the contribution of these chapters to the critical problem 
of the dialogue is equally valid if this conclusion be rejected. The basic consideration is 
the spuriousness of the section, upon which, as we noted, practically all scholars agree. 
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speech is of an importance which has not received the recogni- 
tion it merits. We have noted the wealth of its verbatim quota- 
tions from the dialogue. This is, in a more or less loose way, 
generally known, yet its significance has so little impressed 
critics that actually scholars of the standing of Driver and 
Gray, Budde, Duhm, Bickell, and Ball would delete 33:15) on 
the grounds that it is a quotation from 4:13, a course which evi- 
dences a complete failure to grasp the genius and significance of 
this first speech. But as well as these quotations, the chapter 
contains numerous allusions to the movement of the dialogue. 
Elihu puts himself forward as fulfiling Job’s desire for someone 
less terrifying than God to whom he might present his case; his 
terror, he says, will not fall upon him. He makes use of Eliphaz’ 
ghost story; he refers to Job’s frequent longing for She’ol; he 
alludes to Job’s miserable nights, and his descriptions of his 
wasted, diseased condition. And then to our astonishment, he 
introduces the intermediary who played such a large and im- 
portant place in the development of Job’s thought, describing 
him by the very word, melits, employed in 16:20. Unfortunate- 
ly, though, both these passages are corrupt, so we cannot be en- 
tirely certain how Elihu is adapting Job’s thought. He does not 
employ the famous term go’e/, so familiar from 19:25; but as 
Job has a number of words for this figure, the omission is not 
significant. 

Now, it is to be recalled that the speech of Job in chapter 19 
is, with one exception, the last of importance that we have from 
him. In chapter 21 his reply to Zophar is concerned practically 
in entirety with a refutal of the claim that disaster overtakes the 
wicked; but chapter 23 advances him notably in faith and hope, 
the development of which is one of the significant features of the 
dialogue. Chapter 24, though ascribed to Job, is almost certain- 
ly spurious; in any case it advances the thought not a particle; 
and 26 and 27, as is well known, are so confused as to provide 
nothing. Chapters 29-31 likewise add nothing to Job’s char- 
acteristic ideas; indeed there is cogent evidence which Jastrow 
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overlooked to support his view that they are spurious. So with 
the notable expression in chapter 19 of his confidence in ulti- 
mate redemption through his go’el, and its sequel in the faith 
and hope of chapter 23, the thought of Job as it is preserved for 
us practically terminates. And the Elihu speech, in its citation 
of the dialogue, has advanced at 33:23 in its reference to the 
melits to a point corresponding to chapters 19 and 23. But it 
does not stop there; it continues to precisely the two develop- 
ments that it has always been felt the dialogue demands. It 
describes the sufferer’s restoration and it makes the intermedi- 
ary the superhuman medium of this recovery. 

Now this is a matter of the highest importance for the criti- 
cism of the Book of Job. The implication is clear that here we 
possess ancient documentary evidence on that problem which 
has steadily perplexed and baffled Biblical scholarship, “the 
original conclusion” of the book. Elihu has followed the model 
of the dialogue carefully and faithfully as far as we can check 
his method, and then has gone on to a culmination which it is 
recognized the original poem demands. Dare we trust the evi- 
dence? May we conclude that herein we have objective fact 
which will solve, or at least point the direction of a solution of 
one of the most crucial problems of the book? 

To this view it may be objected that it nullifies the independ- 
ence which Elihu claims as his first qualification for participa- 
tion in the discussion: it makes of his utterances a mere echo 
of the words and thought of the original poem. Yet, however 
this may be, the fact is inescapable that Elihu does use the dia- 
logue and does employ its thought forms. We may not, then, 
jump to easy conclusions as to his originality, but rather must 
examine his argument to determine objectively what he has 
actually done. 

And fortunately such study will fully vindicate his claims. In 
his use of the old poem there is a lightness of touch and a marked 
independence of treatment. His discrimination in his handling 
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of its ideas marks him out as a clear and strong thinker, far re- 
moved from the empty bombast with which he is usually 
charged. For Job, She’ol was an attractive place, a refuge from 
his pains and a haven of waiting until the divine wrath should 
pass; but for Elihu it is the pit: it is the lamentable end of all. 
Job had complained of the terrors that haunted him in the 
night so that he was full of tossings to and fro till the dawn of 
day; for Elihu all this is chastening sent to purify a man’s pur- 
poses. Eliphaz had introduced a ghostly story of revelation in 
the night to emphasize his dogma that God’s transcendence is 
adequate explanation of all human woe; but Elihu, employing 
the precise words of Eliphaz, argues that such revelations bring 
moral guidance and warning. But even more striking is his di- 
vergence in regard to the function of the intermediary; in Job’s 
utterances he is a mighty champion to insure his justice with 
Almighty God; even at the height of his thought in the famous 
passage 19:25 f., unfortunately too corrupt for complete under- 
standing, enough is clear to show that the go’el is still Job’s par- 
tisan and champion. But Elihu’s conception is far removed. 
For him the melits is a heavenly messenger whose purpose is 
certainly benign but whose function is to reprove man and show 
him the course he ought to take. That is, he completely re- 
verses the loyalties of the melits; for Job he is a partisan of af- 
flicted man in his contest with God, for Elihu he is God’s mes- 
senger to work His benign will toward man. In addition to this, 
we have already seen the independence and worth of Elihu’s 
view of the meaning of human suffering, a contribution which 
marks him out as the intellectual superior of all in the book save 
the author of the dialogue alone. 

There is apparent no valid reason why we may not accept the 
evidence of this first Elihu speech. The author was privileged 
to read the original poem before its mutilation, and to our great 
good fortune he has left notes of its conclusion, since lost. Here 
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we possess our earliest source for the criticism of the Book of 
Job. 

There are two considerations which go far to corroborate this 
view. One is the striking similarity of the outcome of suffering 
in Elihu’s argument, to the conclusion of the Babylonian poem 
of the righteous sufferer, “I Will Praise the Lord of Wisdom.” 
There, as well, a messenger from the gods is instrumental in the 
healing of the pious afflicted one, who with health restored 
makes his way to the temple to utter his devout thanks to his 
god. And the restoration of Ishtar from Arallu comes about 
through a heaven-sent messenger; indeed this feature seems in 
some measure to have characterized in general the widespread 
myth of the dying god. However, this similarity would greatly 
weaken our main conclusion except for the other consideration 
referred to just now, which is that the course of the dialogue im- 
plies precisely the culmination which this speech of Elihu re- 
veals. It has always been apparent that Job represents the au- 
thor’s position; that he meant in some way to bring about his 
vindication and restoration. The present conclusion of the book 
undertakes to supply this happy ending but its success is only 
partial, for while it restores Job it certainly does not vindicate 
him, much less answer any of the crucial problems which he has 
raised. Indeed on the contrary, though voicing a reproof of the 
friends, it really makes them triumphant, for the overwhelming 
might of God which is the one thought of the Yahweh speeches, 
is precisely the emphasis of the three friends throughout their 
utterances; and Job’s unreasoned humiliation before this Power 
is what they had insisted that he must do, but exactly what he 
had stoutly refused, and what the development of the dialogue 
demands he should not do, unless we are to accept the startling 
opinion that the great thinker who is the author of the dialogue 
really had no contribution to offer; he had raised the question, 
and presented the problem with unrivalled power and vivid- 
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ness, had written all this great poem—for no reason whatever 
except to tell us that he didn’t know anything at all about the 
matter.® 

The vindication of Job, then, is not in the book as we have it. 
But the development of Job’s thought, in particular the increas- 
ing prominence and importance of the réle of the intermediary, 
postulates a solution in this direction. The familiarity of the 
author with Babylonian literature of the chthonic cults is ap- 
parent; moreover his famous passage 19: 25 is so near an adapta- 
tion of a line in the north Syrian epic that we are justified in 
saying he has quoted it. His mind was clearly running along 
the line of these all pervasive concepts of the dying god in whose 
redemptive passion the writer saw something of significance for 
the problem of human suffering.° When, then, the first speech 
of Elihu after following the dialogue so closely, at length reaches 
its solution of the problem in just this atoning work of the inter- 
mediary, the two fit together like parts of a puzzle: there is a 
strong ground for believing that here it reveals to us the nature 
of the original conclusion of the book. 

The bearing of this on the varied theories and views that have 
been advanced relative to the conclusion of the dialogue and 
the vindication of Job will be apparent. It is, however, worth- 
while perhaps to remark on one of these because of its tradi- 
tional importance and the advocacy it still receives in scholarly 
quarters of high repute; viz., that in one or both of the Yahweh 
speeches we have the original outcome of the dialogue and the 
conclusion of the book.? But whatever else one may conclude 
from the first Elihu speech this at least is apparent: it makes 
not the slightest, most remote reference to these passages. While 


5 Cf. Kemper Fullerton, ‘On the Text and Significance of Job 40: 2,” AJSL, XLIX, 
210; and Jastrow, op. cit., pp. 151-52. 

6 Cf. Journal of Religion, XIII, 150-64. 

7 Cf. Kemper Fullerton, ‘The Original Conclusion of the Book of Job,” ZAW, 
XLII, 116-36. 
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it is true that in them Job’s restoration is immediately preceded 
by a heavenly revelation and message, yet this is very different 
from the thought of the Elihu speech. No one may confuse the 
intermediary of chapter 33 with Yahweh himself; the view is 
advanced that Elihu puts himself forward as the intermediary,® 
but however this may be, he certainly does not conceive of Yah- 
weh’s appearing for the sufferer’s restoration. And notwith- 
standing it has been a common interpretation of the dialogue 
to identify in some confusing way the intermediary and the God 
whose conduct he is to regulate, yet, if one may dispose of a 
crucial issue with dogmatic statement, it has been this miscon- 
ception which has gone far to becloud the interpretation of the 
book; the intermediary in the dialogue likewise is not God Him- 
self... The Elihu speech knows nothing of the appearance of 
Yahweh and the utterances ascribed to him in our present book. 
More simply and pointedly: the Yahweh speeches are spurious, 
quite as well as those of Elihu. Indeed they were added later. 
The present order of our book is roughly chronological: to the 
dialogue there was first added the Elihu speech, or speeches, 
and then at some later period the Yahweh speeches were ap- 
pended.*° 

But as a positive contribution, does the Elihu speech enable 
us to advance farther than before in a delineation of the precise 
nature and contents of the lost conclusion of the dialogue? Re- 
gretfully, the answer must be no. It provides evidence which 
seriously shakes many of the theories that have circulated, if it 
does not indeed effectively refute them; it reveals the general 
character and direction of the conclusion to which the original 
author was moving; but beyond this we cannot as yet go. The 
brevity of the summary given in this first speech, and the inde- 


8 E.g., Nichols, op. cit., p. 119. 

9 Cf. Mowinckel in ZAW, Beiheft 41, pp. 207 f. 

© For a contrary view see Driver-Gray, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Book of Job (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1921), p. xli. 
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pendence of its handling of suggestions it has borrowed render 
impossible any more detailed deductions as to its exemplar. Our 
mutilated dialogue itself remains our prime source for its own 
conclusion; the speech of Elihu does no more than corroborate 
what we can deduce from it—that Job was vindicated and re- 
stored through the intermediary. Nor can we differentiate the 
answer to the problem of the book given by the author of the 
dialogue from Elihu’s; on the contrary such evidence as we have 
would indicate that they were very close if not identical. By 
somewhat different lines they reached approximately the same 
conclusion. 
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SLANDERED OR IGNORED: THE 
ARMENIAN GOSPELS 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


T IS not altogether unheard of in the world of scholarship 
that manuals, introductions, and other tools should lag 
far behind the results obtained in special studies. It would 

be unreasonable to expect the manuals to keep exactly abreast 
of research; no one criticizes them if they are somewhat tardy. 
But in the study of the Armenian version of the Gospels, the 
gap between the positions won by individual scholars in sepa- 
rate studies and the information presented in the handbooks is 
intolerably wide. It is the purpose of this paper to indicate the 
extent of this gap and to present in summary fashion the results 
of the last forty years’ study of the Armenian Gospels. 

The student who is being initiated into that arduous disci- 
pline—the textual criticism of the New Testament—has certain 
legitimate questions to ask which are not adequately answered 
in the current textbooks. Curiosity as to the type of text found 
in the Armenian Gospels should be satisfied even in an elemen- 
tary introduction. But the student will turn in vain to such 
valuable manuals as the second edition of Kenyon’s handbook, 
Gregory’s canon and text, Scrivener’s plain introduction, and 
von Dobschiitz’ revision of Nestle’s Einfiihrung.t Not one of 
these works gives any general characterization of the text found 
in the Armenian version. 

Unfortunately, the student will receive some information that 
is not accurate. At least as early as the first part of the nine- 

1 F. G. Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament? (London: 
Macmillan, 1912), pp. 171-74; C. R. Gregory, Canon and Text of the New Testament 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1907), pp. 406-7; F. C. Conybeare, in A Plain Introduction to 
the Criticism of the New Testament by the late F. H. A. Scrivener‘, ed. E. Miller (London: 


Bell, 1894); E. von Dobschiitz, Eberhard Nestle’s Einfiihrung in das Griechische Neue 
Testaments (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1923), pp. 45-46, 113. 
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teenth century it was believed that the Latin Bible which the 
Crusaders carried to the East had corrupted the later Armenian 
manuscripts. S. P. Tregelles investigated this assertion and 
found it to be false. His work was done about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. A generation later Hort came to the same 
conclusion. Yet the legend of the crusading Vulgate’s perni- 
cious influence persists. ‘“These late MSS.,” says one of our 
most popular manuals, ‘‘are much less trustworthy than the 
earlier ones, their texts having been affected by the introduc- 
tion of the Vulgate into the East during the Crusades.’ 

Again, it is asserted more than once that the text of the ex- 
tant Armenian manuscripts is of the Byzantine or Syrian type. 
This is the position taken, for example, in the last revision of 
Kirsopp Lake’s compact and useful manual: 


Extant Armenian MSS are all of one type, a predominantly Byzantine 
text with a certain number of other readings. The significance of these 
non-Byzantine readings was not fully realized until it was discovered 
that the Old Georgian is one of the best witnesses to the Caesarean text. 
This version was unquestionably translated from the Armenian. 

There was, then, an earlier Armenian text, Caesarean in type, of which 
no MSS remain. At some period after the Georgian translation was made, 
not later than the middle of the fifth century and probably as early as the 
year 400, this Armenian text was thoroughly revised to the Byzantine 
standard and only faint traces of its original character remain.3 


This was written in 1928. Yet as early as 1857 Tregelles had 
used the evidence of Zohrab’s edition of 1805 with enough care 
and completeness to indicate that the Armenian version was 
more than a Byzantine text. In the first chapter of Mark he 
cites about thirty-three Armenian variants from Stephanus 
which are very significant. The presence of thirty-three sig- 
nificant variations in a version in one chapter of Mark is an 
indication of a strong non-Byzantine element. 

As a third example of the inadequacy of our present tools, 

2 Kenyon, of. cit., pp. 172-73; von Dobschiitz, of. cit., p. 46. 

3 The Text of the New Testament (6th ed. rev. by Silva New; London: Christophers, 
1928), p. 44. 
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note the evidence cited in critical editions on Mark 16:9~-20. 
From Zohrab, and from the observation of an occasional old 
manuscript, nineteenth-century scholars became aware of the 
fact that some old Armenian codices omitted Mark 16:9-20. 
Tischendorf’s famous eighth edition cites “old Armenian MSS” 
for the omission, yet cites the Armenian without qualification 
for variants in 16:9-20. Von Soden cites no Armenian for the 
omission. Souter, in the critical apparatus which accompanies 
his 1910 edition of the revisers’ Greek text, notes a single Ar- 
menian manuscript as omitting Mark 16:9-20. Legg, in the 
New Tischendorf, which he published in 1935, specifies that 
eight Armenian manuscripts omit verses 9-20. In a survey of 
the available evidence on this point, a survey which is still in 
progress, I have recently compiled a list of sixty-two Armenian 
manuscripts which end the Gospel of Mark at 16:8; and an- 
other list of twenty manuscripts which either put verses 9-20 
after the subscription to the gospel or indicate in some other 
way the doubtful nature of the passage. The evidence from 
which these lists were compiled was for the most part available 
in 1910. A few catalogues are of more recent vintage, but others 
are now rarely accessible, due to their great age. A large amount 
of evidence on some of the important passages has long been 
available and long been overlooked. Nor can the defense be 
made that it was accessible only to those who read Armenian. 
Catalogues published in English, French, and German, easily 
obtained, contain enough information to correct the distortion 
of the Armenian evidence on this point in critical editions.‘ 
These scattering examples will perhaps suffice to show the 
existence of a wide gap between the available evidence and the 
evidence presented in the manuals and texts. It is a more con- 
structive and pleasant task to point out the advances that have 
been made in the last forty years in the study of the Armenian 


4I am at the present time engaged in a study of the testimony of the Armenian ver- 
sion as to the ending of Mark’s Gospel. 
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version of the Gospels. The major contributions have been 
made in two areas: first, toward answering the question as to 
the language from which the Armenian was translated—Greek 
or Syriac; second, in the exploration of the type of text which 
our extant Armenian sources contain. While these two areas 
are in no sense mutually exclusive, we may gain something in 
clarity if we take up first one and then the other of these topics 
as the center of our discussion. 

Those who claim that the original Armenian version was 
made from the Syriac frequently refer to the work of Armitage 
Robinson, published in 1895, as an adequate demonstration of 
this position.’ But Robinson’s work was much too slight in char- 
acter to establish the language of the source, and, as a matter of 
fact, he stated his own belief in the most tentative fashion. The 
evidence on which his opinion rested can be divided into two 
classes: first, that which he derived from others; second, the 
result of his own work. Under the first head the following three 
points may be tabulated: (1) the primitive Armenian church 
used the Syriac language in its liturgy, etc.; (2) much of the 
ecclesiastical literature of the Armenian church was undeniably 
translated from the Syriac; and (3) according to the statements 
of Armenian historians, the original translation was made from 
the Syriac and was later revised to conform with Greek codices. 
As a result of his own studies, Robinson was able to add a 
fourth argument—(4) certain readings in the Gospels (he cited 
sixteen) are not easily accounted for as direct translations “of 
any known reading of the Greek text,” but are supported by 
either the Old Syriac, the Palestinian Syriac, or the Peshitto. 
It should be noted that this is a textual and not a linguistic 
argument. 

The second great protagonist of the Syriac origin of the 
Armenian version is Professor A. Merk, whose investigation of 


5 Euthaliana (‘“Texts and Studies,” Vol. III, No. 3) (Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1895), pp. 72-82. 
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this problem was published in 1926.° He admits that our Ar- 
menian was translated from the Greek. (The evidence which 
leads him to this position will be presented later when the argu- 
ments for the Greek original are discussed in detail.) But he is 
able to marshal an imposing array of instances of Syriac influ- 
ence. These include a list of approximately two hundred read- 
ings in the four Gospels where the Armenian agrees with the 
Syriac version against the Greek. His careful evaluation of 
these readings points out that some of them are no evidence of 
literary dependence; for example, the agreement of Armenian 
and Syriac in the translation of the Greek participle is an agree- 
ment in Armenian and Syriac idiom. His summary of the list 
shows the Sinaitic Syriac as the closest relative of the Armenian 
and the Palestinian as the farthest away. He rejects the possi- 
bility that the Syriac is a late influence, rightly deciding that 
the unity of the Armenian manuscript tradition forbids it. The 
alternatives as he sees them are: (1) that an earlier translation 
from the Syriac underlies our Armenian version and (2) that the 
translator used both Greek and Syriac manuscripts or was so 
familiar with the Syriac version that it influenced his work. 
Merk admits that the complete and early loss of the version 
made from the Syriac is an argument against its existence, but 
he nevertheless accepts the first alternative as the more plausi- 
ble explanation of the Syriac element in the Armenian. 

What Merk added to Robinson’s argument was, first of all, 
an extension of Robinson’s list of Armenian agreements with 
the Syriac from sixteen to two hundred and a careful evaluation 
of these items. In the second place, he demonstrates the Greek 
source of the present version. : 

The third extensive argument for a Syriac archetype of the 
Armenian version was made by R. P. Blake in 1928.7 The com- 
plexity of his argument demands that it be subjected to the 

6 “Die armenischen Evangelien und ihre Vorlage,” Biblica, VII (1926), 40-72. 


7K. Lake, R. P. Blake, and Silva New, “The Caesarean Text of Mark,” Harvard 
Theological Review, XXI (1928), 208-404, esp. 307 ff. 
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most careful scrutiny. For the sake of clarity, it is presented 
in a series of affirmations: (1) The Old Georgian version is 
Caesarean in quality; i.e., it agrees with the text used by Origen 
and Eusebius at Caesarea and found in the non-Byzantine ele- 
ment of MSS Theta, 28, 565, 700, fam. 1, fam. 13, and W. 
(2) The Old Georgian was translated from the Armenian. (3) 
The extant Armenian is not Caesarean. (4) Therefore, an Old 
Armenian of strong Caesarean type has vanished. (5) There is 
also a Neutral element in the Old Georgian. (6) Therefore, the 
vanished Caesarean Old Armenian was early revised by Neutral 
manuscripts. (7) This Neutral-Caesarean Old Armenian was 
later revised into conformity with a Byzantine (Syrian) text, 
the Neutral-Caesarean Old Armenian vanishing completely. 
(8) Resemblances between the Armenian and the Greek are to 
be explained as due to this late corruption of the Armenian by 
Greek manuscripts. (9g) The Syriacisms in the Armenian go 
back to the vanished Caesarean Old Armenian, which was trans- 
lated from a vanished Old Syriac version of Caesarean type. 
(10) A descendant of the vanished Old Syriac is found in the 
late Palestinian (or Jerusalem) Syriac, which is Caesarean in 
type and could not have been influenced by Greek Caesarean 
tradition. (11) The Caesarean flavor of Mark 14:66-72 in the 
Syriac Theophania of Eusebius, which cannot be explained with 
reference to the Sinaitic Syriac or the Peshitto, may be due to 
the vanished Old Syriac from which it may have been trans- 
lated. That is to say, the translator may have taken his text 
form from his own vernacular version rather than from the 
source from which he was translating. 

It should be noted that his argument for the Syriac original 
depends largely on the type of text found in the present hellen- 
ized Armenian version as contrasted with the type of text found 
in the original Armenian version. This is explicitly stated by 
Blake: 


Most of Macler’s arguments for a Greek original are derived from 
readings introduced by this [Byzantine] revision, not from the readings 
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of the original version. Thus his arguments for the direct dependence of 
the Armenian on the Greek lose their force, and we are justified in accept- 
ing the otherwise more probable view that the Armenian is based on the 
Syriac.’ 

The champions of the theory that the Armenian version was 
translated from Greek who have made the largest contribution 
to our knowledge are Frédéric Macler and Stanislas Lyonnet, 
but the work of A. Merk and M.-J. Lagrange is also very valu- 
able.’ Merk has shown that the Armenian manuscript tech- 
nique is derived from Greek rather than Syriac models. The 
Greek elements include the format of the page (size and use of 
two columns); the uncial appearance of the Armenian script; 
use of enlarged initials; the division by groups of letters; the 
last letter of a line small above line; abbreviat’ »ns of nomina 
sacra; the superscription and subscription of the gospels, etc.; 
method of noting Old Testament quotes; the use of Eusebian 
equipment; etc. 

Since Lyonnet’s work rests on that of both Macler and Merk, 
his arguments for a Greek original are summarized with some 
slight supplementation. These arguments are as follows: 

1. The type of text found in the Armenian Gospels is Cae- 
sarean of the Theta type. That is to say, the Armenian agrees 
with an extant form of the Greek text, not with any type of 
text peculiar to the Syriac versions; and it finds its closest rela- 
tive in a Greek manuscript, Theta. 

2. There are in the Armenian versions several readings that 
are generally explained as mistranslations of the Greek; e.g., 

8 Ibid., p. 310. 

9F. Macler, Le texte arménien de lV’évangile d’aprés Matthieu et Marc (“Annales du 
Musée Guimet,” Vol. XXVIII) (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1919); Merk, op. cit., 
and “Die Einheitlichkeit der armenischen Evangelieniibersetzung,”’ Biblica, IV (1923), 
356-74, and ‘‘Armenische und griechische Palaeographie,” Miscellanea Francesco Ehrle, 
IV (Rome, 1924), 1-21; S. Lyonnet, Les versions arménienne et géorgienne du Nouveau 
Testament (in part an extract from Lagrange, Manuel de critique textuelle du Nouveau 
Testament) (Paris: Gabalda, 1935), and ‘‘Aux origines de l’église arménienne: La tra- 
duction de la Bible et le témoignage des historiens arméniens,” Recherches de science 


religieuse, XXV (April, 1935), 170-87; M.-J. Lagrange, “Le groupe dit Césaréen des 
manuscrits des évangiles,’”’ Revue biblique, XXXVIII (1929), 481-512. 
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Luke 3:23 av read as dp, the participle confused with the rela- 
tive; Matt. 5:18 # read as #, the conjunction confused with the 
relative. The instances of mistranslation listed by Macler, 
Merk, and Lyonnet are of the same caliber as those relied on by 
Blake to establish the Armenian origin of the Georgian. 

3. Semitic words that occur in the Gospels appear in the 
Armenian as a transliteration of the form in which they occur 
in the Greek text; they do not agree with the Syriac forms; e.g., 
Ephphatha in Mark 7:34. 

4. The Syriac versions often omit the Gowk Gospels’ defini- 
tion of Semitic terms; the Armenian always has them; e.g., i 
Mark 10:46—Bartimaeus, the son of Timaeus. 

5. The orthography of proper names is Greek and not Syriac. 
Macler worked through all the proper names of the Gospels, 
and his conclusion that the source was Greek rather than Syriac 
is agreed to by Merk and Lyonnet. 

6. In contrast to No. 4 above, the Armenian does not explain 
such Greek terms as “‘Decapolis” and “Lithostrotos.” 

7. Many Greek compounds appear as compounds in Arme- 
nian. 

8. The word order is essentiaily that of the Greek Caesarean 
text. 

g. The Syriacisms are to be explained as (a) coincidence be- 
tween Armenian and Syriac idiom in the rendering of such 
foreign mechanisms as the Greek participle; (b) as textual 
agreement of the Armenian with the Caesarean source; (c) as 
the unconscious influence of the already familiar Syriac version 
upon the translator; (d) as due to the influence of familiar Syriac 
idiom; (e) as due to the translator’s direct use of the Syriac 
version where the Greek was obscure or especially difficult. 

10. The testimony of the Armenian historians has been made 
the subject of a special study by Lyonnet. The Greek origi- 
nalists have rested on the testimony of Lazarus of Pharbi; the 
Syriac originalists appeal to Moses of Khorene. But Lyonnet 
insists that Moses does not mention the translation of the Bible 
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from Syriac; the words having been added in brackets by Lan- 
glois in his edition of his own authority. The translations from 
Syriac, says Lyonnet, are patristic. The tradition, according to 
Lyonnet, is in essential agreement on the following points. 
Mesrop invented the alphabet in Samosata with the aid of a 
Greek calligrapher, Rufinus, and set himself with his disciples 
to the translation of the Bible. The patriarch Sahak later sent 
translators to Edessa and Constantinople, who brought back 
from Constantinople authentic copies of the Bible and the 
Nicene and Ephesian canon. By these copies the original hasty 
version from defective copies was corrected. The source of the 
original version is not specified, but Lyonnet assumes a Greek 
original with the translators falling back on the Syriac when in 
difficulty. 

11. The postulated Syriac version of Blake has no sure sup- 
port. Before it was written Merk had demonstrated the exist- 
ence of one single Armenian version in all our sources, and 
Macler had suggested its Caesarean nature. The issue raised by 
Blake as to the possible existence of a Syriac source for the type 
of text found in Mark 14:66-—72 has been answered in the nega- 
tive by Lagrange, who has shown that Eusebius quotes the 
same passage in the Demonstration of the Gos pel, in Greek exactly 
the form of text which occurs in the Syriac Theophany. This 
shows that the quality of the text is to be explained with refer- 
ence to the Greek original and not by the postulation of an 
otherwise unknown Syriac version.’® Further doubt as to 
Blake’s interpretation of the Palestinian Syriac is raised by a 
study of Lagrange’s forceful argument that this version was 
translated from the Greek." The present Armenian has all the 
qualities Blake desired in his postulated Old Armenian; its 
Greek elements are primitive and cannot be ascribed to Byzan- 
tine editing. 

10 Lagrange, op. cit., p. 490. 

1 “Torigine de la version palestinienne des évangiles, Revue biblique, XXXIV 
(1925), 481-504. 
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The net result of a careful comparison of the rival explana- 
tions of the presence of the Greek and Syriac elements in the 
Armenian Gospels is the validation of such an explanation as 
that of Lyonnet, which explains both the Greek and the Syriac 
elements in a satisfactory form. The Armenian was translated 
from the Greek under the influence of Syriac idiom and version 
and, perhaps, with the direct assistance of that version in a 
relatively few passages. 

The second question around which the study of the Armenian 
version has centered in the last forty years is ‘“‘What is the 
general character of the Armenian text?” The answer has of 
necessity been anticipated at various points in this study. I ask 
your indulgence while we turn back to the days of Westcott 
and Hort and review the progress made to date in the attempt 
to answer this question. 

Hort’s characterization of this version is a glowing exception 
to the indefiniteness of most of the succeeding manuals; more- 
over, his identification of the various elements in the text is at 
least two-thirds accurate, and accuracy in the other third was 
not to be attained with the facilities which he possessed. It is 
interesting to note that he claimed a translation from a Greek 
source. Of the text type he said, ‘““The Armenian includes three 
large elements, Syrian, early Western, and early non-Western, 
including some Alexandrian modifications.” 

Fifteen years later Armitage Robinson noted a close relation- 
ship in many readings between fam. 13 and the Armenian." 
But no further progress was made in the definition of the ver- 
sion’s textual character until twenty-four years had passed. In 
1919 Frédéric Macler published a lengthy investigation of the 
type of text found in ten old Armenian manuscripts. For the 

2 Westcott and Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek: Introduction and 
Appendix (New York: Harper & Bros., 1882), p. 158. His inclusion of a large Syrian 


element was probably due to Tregelles’ incomplete and not too accurate representation 
of the Armenian evidence. Otherwise, it will be noted, his analysis describes the general 


aT 


nature of the text called “Caesarean.” 
13 Op. cit. 
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establishment of relationships with the Greek texts, he used 
the work of von Soden and found that the Armenian was 
closely related to von Soden’s I type. In this type von Soden 
identified Codex Bezae and Codex Koridethi (or Theta) as the 
leading representatives. Macler followed von Soden and assert- 
ed that the Armenian version contained, a text closely related 
to that of D and Theta." 

The manuscripts with which von Soden grouped D and Theta 
were 28-565-700 and fam. 1 and fam. 13. This grouping was 
subjected to criticism by Lake and Blake in 1923. They fol- 
lowed Lake’s earlier demonstration of the relationship between 
fam. 1, fam. 13, 28, 565, and 700; and added Theta to the group 
—bui they demonstrated that D did not belong with Theta and 
its family." 

In 1924 Canon Streeter’s study of the text of the Gospels 
added W and Origen to Lake’s group. Moreover, he noted a 
kinship between the Armenian and the Caesareans—a kinship 


in his judgment as strong as that which existed between the Old’ 


Syriac and the Caesareans. But he had been apprised of Blake’s 
discovery of the strongly Caesarean nature of the Old Georgian 
and naturally stressed the great importance of this version for 
the followers of Codex Theta.” 

In 1928 the membership of the Old Georgian in the ‘“‘Cae- 
sarean”’ group was demonstrated by the work of Lake, Blake, 
and New. But the extant Armenian was refused admission, 
although a postulated Old Syriac text and a postulated Old 
Armenian were admitted. Their position can be fairly presented 
in the following quotation: 

Macler makes it plain that the Armenian is related to the group of 
codices which we regard as Caesarean, but he failed to see that in the 


extant Armenian this relationship is comparatively weak. The Armenian 
contains as much K-material as it does Caesarean, and may have suffered 


™4 Op. cit. 
5 Harvard Theological Review, XVI (1923), 267-86. 
© B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (New York: Macmillan, 1925), pp. 77-108. 
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revision by the aid of other Greek MSS., not of the Caesarean type. We 
have shown above (pp. 304-307) that the Armenian which underlies the 
Old Georgian was a strongly Caesarean text without any pronounced 
peculiarities that betray direct Greek influence. Therefore the K-ele- 
ments present in the extant Armenian can only have come in as the 
result of a secondary recension, in which the Armenian codices were re- 
vised from Greek manuscripts containing a strong admixture of K-read- 
ings.?7 

In brief summary it may be said, then, that from 1895 to 1928 
the relationship of the Armenian with fam. 13 had been affirmed 
by one scholar and that with reference to Codex Theta one 
scholar had claimed a strong kinship with the Armenian and 
another a mild relationship. But the most thorough investiga- 
tion of the text of Theta had denied any relationship to the 
extant Armenian. 

Soon after 1930 the University of Chicago purchased three 
Armenian manuscripts of the Four Gospels written in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and I began the investi- 
gation of their text. In the course of my study, I obtained 
photographic reproductions of two older manuscripts dated in 
A.D. 887 and 989. Last of my resources was a part of a tenth- 
century Gospels borrowed from the brother of Caspar René 
Gregory. With the help of what the American Bible Society 
alleges to be a reprint of Zohrab’s edition, I studied the readings 
of these six manuscripts in Mark, chapters 1, 6, and 11. The re- 
sults of this study were published in the Anglican Theological 
Review for 1934.8 

These results may be summarized as follows: (1) The Ar- 
menian version is one of the strongest witnesses to the Cae- 
sarean text. In total number of Caesarean readings it equals 
Koridethi. (2) The Armenian is as strongly Caesarean as the 


7 Op. cit., p. 309. 

8 “The Caesarean Readings of Armenian Gospel MSS.,” Anglican Theological Re- 
view, XVI, No. 2 (April, 1934), 113-32. A description of the sources used is given there, 
but it should be noted that the ABS text differs from Zohrab five times in the two 
hundred readings discussed. This was called to my attention by Lyonnet. 
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Old Georgian. Each version has some Caesarean readings not 
found in the other. (3) There was general agreement to a high 
degree between my seven Armenian sources. The difference 
in their dates makes this an impressive confirmation of Merk’s 
claim that the Armenian version is a unity. (4) There was no 
trace of any other text element in the Armenian aside from the 
Caesarean. (5) The Armenian agreed most closely with Theta, 
565 and 700. 

I was reading the page proof of this article when an article 
appeared in the Revue biblique on the Armenian version of the 
Gospels and its Greek source. It was written by S. Lyonnet, 
on the basis of Macler’s work, and was confined in extent to the 
Gospel of Matthew. Approaching the question of the Arme- 
nians’ relationship to Theta and D from the Armenian side, 
Lyonnet reached the position taken by Lake that Codex Bezae 
did not belong in the picture. But he amply confirmed for 
Matthew, what my study had confirmed for Mark, that Macler 
was right in picking Theta as the nearest relative of the Arme- 
nian version."? 

Since that time he has repeated his argument and position in 
Lagrange’s work, Manuel de critique textuelle du Nouveau Testa- 
ment (Paris, 1935), in which he makes an independent study of 
chapter 1 of Mark, reaching conclusions identical with mine and 
accepting the results of my study. He has published also a 
bilingual text and apparatus for Mark, chapter 1. He presents 
Armenian text and apparatus, with a Greek translation and 
apparatus, in which the support of the Greek witnesses is noted. 
Again, he has published a study of one of the least regular of 
the Armenian manuscripts in which he further confirms the 
Caesarean nature of the text. It is a matter of some interest to 
us here that in these two latter works he cites the readings of a 
University of Chicago codex (taken from my article): the 


9 La version arménienne des évangiles et son modéle grec,” Revue biblique, XLII 
(1934), 69-87. 
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manuscript is Gregory’s Arm. 45, which has become the prop- 
erty of the University of Chicago since it was so generously 
made available for my study by Professor Gregory.” 

In final summary it may be pointed out that there is now 
general agreement that the text of the extant Armenian version 
of the Gospels is closely related to that found in the Koridethi 
Codex and its relatives. Thus the Armenian becomes a pri- 
mary witness for the so-called Caesarean text. The agreement 
as to the origin of the Armenian version is not yet so general, 
but the evidence for a Greek original seems to this author to 
have grown strong enough to demand assent. In the third 
place, it is clear that the information (and the sources) available 
to the student are much richer in quantity and quality than the 
handbooks’ statements would indicate." 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


20 Mélanges de l'Université S. Joseph de Beyrouth, X1X (1935), 23-66; and Le tétra- 
évangile de Moscou et son importance pour l’établissement du texte critique de la version 
arménienne (extrait de la revue ‘““Handes Amsorya,” No. 10-12 [1935], pp. 596-603). 

21 By way of epilogue it may be noted that Professor Lake, with characteristic open- 
mindedness, informed me in a letter that he and his associates who are working on the 
Caesarean text agree with the conclusions reached in my article and are now turning 
their attention to the study of the Armenian version. 

As a final postscript I raise a question as to whether or not there is any significance 
in the fact that the two latest members to join the Caesarean family—the two earliest 
in date—join opposite ends of that clan. The Beatty papyrus lines up with W, fam. 1, 
and fam. 13. The Armenian lines up with Theta, 565, and 700. 








THE STRATIFICATION OF TRADITION IN 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


H. E. DANA 


T IS probably no exaggeration to say that there does not 

| exist any other body of literature which has been the ob- 

ject of as thorough investigation as the four Gospels. They 

have been scrutinized line by line, word by word, and syllable 

by syllable. Not one detail of their text has escaped acute 
scholarly observation. 

Such painstaking investigation has not failed to yield its re- 
sults. We have come a long way in the study of the Gospels: 
from Eichhorn with his one-source hypothesis to Bultmann and 
Dibelius, Streeter and Lightfoot, Easton and Grant. This de- 
velopment covers a period of more than a hundred years: a 
century of earnest, acute, painstaking investigation which has 
applied every known canon of criticism and continually de- 
vised new ones. 

The results have been exceedingly gratifying. The conclu- 
sions have been revolutionary—in some instances radical and 
destructive—but they have succeeded in breaking loose these 
four gems of ancient literary art from the bonds of certain tradi- 
tional views which began as far back as Irenaeus, and which 
made impossible an adequate or correct understanding of these 
records of early Christian tradition. 

Three conclusions now stand beyond successful challenge. 
Challenged they will be, but their intrinsic plausibility and sup- 
port from undeniable inferential evidence will enable them to 
survive all dispute. 

The first is that the ultimate basis of our evangelic records is 
the tradition formulated by the first-century Palestinian 
churches. This came as the natural result of the needs which 


inevitably arose in the early Christian communities and the 
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accepted methods for supplying such needs. The Palestinian 
churches adopted the methods with which their communicants 
were already familiar from their contact with synagogue life. 
This meant that their public services were characterized largely 
by exhortation and teaching. In their teaching and preaching 
the primitive Christian congregations utilized their recollec- 
tions of the ministry of Jesus, and molded these more or less de- 
tached recollections into a tradition—or, better stated, an ag- 
gregation of many brief traditions. 

These traditions were transmuted (not translated) into a 
Greek or Hellenistic tradition, utilized for catechetical pur- 
poses in the gentile churches. This Greek tradition eventually 
found permanent record in our Gospels. Consequently, in the 
Gospels, particularly the Synoptics, we see Jesus through the 
eyes of the early Christian churches. The nearest we can ever 
hope to get to the historical Jesus is the Jesus reflected in primi- 
tive Christian consciousness. Critical scholarship will continue 
to deliberate and debate over the inferences relative to the ac- 
tual historical Jesus which may be legitimately derived from 
these sources, and the evidences for and against their trust- 
worthiness, but it can never be more than speculation when we 
seek to get behind the tradition of the primitive Christian 
churches. Here only can we ever discern the Founder of our re- 
ligion. Some of us would not ask for a better way to view him. 

A second impregnable conclusion is that the Gospels were 
never intended as chronological biographies. The Synoptics 
present a general chronological outline, but only one of them, 
the evangelist Luke, consciously attempts to preserve chrono- 
logical order. In his preface he assures the reader that as best 
he can he will present the materials in hand “‘in order,”’ but by 
the time he reaches his tenth chapter he obviously abandons the 
undertaking, and does not resume it until he reaches the Pas- 
sion narrative. However, we should not lose sight of the prob- 
ability that Luke more nearly approximates chronological order 
than any of the other Gospels. The basal purport of gospel 
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writing was to make permanent record of standard apostolic 
tradition. It is doubtful if there is to be found in the conscious- 
ness of the apostolic church any psychology which would call 
for a history of the life of Christ in the modern biographical 
sense. Gospels were primarily and essentially records of cate- 
chetical and hortatory tradition. 

The third conclusion proceeds immediately from the second. 
Our Gospels are essentially interpretations of Jesus, and hence 
contain a large doctrinal interest. Here Luke and the Fourth 
Gospel stand at the two extremes, with Mark nearest Luke and 
Matthew nearest John. But even Luke is not primarily con- 
cerned with history, but with presenting a certain view of the 
Master. There was a time when New Testament scholarship 
set John over against the synoptists in rigid contrast at this 
point, but we are now aware that John only presents here in a 
more pronounced degree that which is also true of the other 
evangelists. All four Gospels rest upon the same basal fact in 
the mind of apostolic Christianity: the tendency to place in 
permanent and accessible form what was believed and taught 
about Jesus. 

These conclusions have been applied chiefly, almost exclusive- 
ly, to the Synoptic Gospels. The Fourth Gospel has been re- 
garded as the freehand composition of some great individual 
prominent in Ephesian Christianity around the end of the first 
century. The more extreme critics have supposed that he cre- 
ated out of his own pious imagination the bulk of the material 
presented in his Gospel. But when we consider the Fourth Gos- 
pel in the light of the three conclusions listed above, serious 
doubt is cast upon such critical theories. 

But can we apply to the Fourth Gospel the canons of criti- 
cism used with the Synoptics? This raises the converse ques- 
tion: Why should it escape them? There is no indication of any 
radical change in the practices and conceptions of the early 
Christian churches between the period when the Synoptic Gos- 
pels were produced and that of the Fourth Gospel. Essentially 
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the same principles of gospel production would be still in opera- 
tion, based upon psychological facts in the primitive Christian 
churches. In the light of these principles, inherent in the mind 
of apostolic Christianity, there appear some very convincing 
considerations. 

In the first place, we may be sure that tradition yet had a 
large place in the life of the churches, and held a sway which a 
late first-century writer could not escape. The traditions rela- 
tive to the life and teaching of Jesus were still the favorite mate- 
rial for instruction and exhortation. What the Fourth Gospel 
contains is distinctively such material. We have no reason to 
suppose that there had arisen a demand in Christian conscious- 
ness at the end of the first century for a formal history of the 
life of Christ, and, if we should assume such a demand, the 
Fourth Gospel is certainly far from filling it. It is anything but a 
biographical sketch of the career of Jesus. In line with all other 
gospel production, the Fourth Gospel is tradition formulated 
into a written record. 

In the second place, it is not possible to account for the wide 
and rapid acceptance of the Fourth Gospel if it had been a free- 
hand creation of a fanciful enthusiast, even though its creator 
had been an apostle. No impeachment of the Fourth Gospel 
appears until after the middle of the second century, and if 
there had been any serious question raised, it is a practical cer- 
tainty that some trace of it would be found in subapostolic liter- 
ature. Recently discovered papyrus fragments suggest that the 
gospel was already widely used by the middle of the second 
century." Its immediate acceptance by Ephesian Christianity 
may be safely assumed. Those who thus received without ques- 
tion or protest the Fourth Gospel were already familiar with 
much of the substance of its contents. It bore the essential 
sanction of accepted tradition, although a markedly distinctive 


™C. H. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands 
Library. 
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tradition, quite different from that recorded in the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

Whence came this tradition, and how did it come to prevail? 
The purpose of this paper is to urge the hypothesis that by a 
sufficiently close examination of the material of John’s Gospel 
we may detect the several strata out of which its traditional 
source has been composed, and infer with fair assurance how 
that tradition developed. 

The original and basal tradition was obviously Palestinian. 
We would be inclined to assume from the very nature of the 
facts of first-century Christian life and thought that the Pales- 
tinian tradition would survive as a substratum in any gospel 
material. There are three considerations which point strongly 
in this direction. The Palestinian tradition was at the fountain- 
head of apostolic teaching, it embraced the basal facts upon 
which the Christian religion was founded, and it was always a 
respected source. Then when we examine the material of John’s 
Gospel we find such a substratum clearly appearing there. 

This may be seen in some of the few parallels which exist 
between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics. The significant 
fact about these parallels is that they have to be adapted to the 
purpose and setting of John. 

Take, for instance, the record of John the Baptist. The rela- 
tion of the ministry of Jesus to that of John the Baptist is an 
embarrassingly awkward fact to the fourth evangelist. He 
could happily have left it out, for reasons familiar to the New 
Testament scholar. When he does introduce it, he is careful to 
guard against any damaging implications and to adapt it to the 
needs and purposes of his own effort. Why bring it in at all? 
Through Palestinian tradition it had become fixed in the ac- 
count of the messianic career, and John could not in fairness or 
safety neglect it. It is much modified by the fourth evangelist, 
but the significant fact is, it is there—a surviving contribution 
of Palestinian tradition. 

The closest parallel in the Fourth Gospel to the language of 
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the Synoptics is the cleansing of the Temple. Its chronological 
position must remain an unsettled question, but the Synoptics 
certainly have the advantage at this point. In their account it 
fits easily into the natural course of development in the career of 
Jesus, but in the Fourth Gospel it is thrust in at a most startling 
juncture. As employed by the fourth evangelist, it is a demon- 
stration of messianic authority and power, and not an item in 
a chronological development of events. It is clearly material 
which John is adapting to the polemical purposes of his Gospel. 
Its Palestinian source is beyond reasonable question. 

The Triumphal Entry would not be naturally an incident of 
any great interest to Ephesian Christianity in the last quarter of 
the second century. The whole interest of the story is essen- 
tially Jewish and belongs to Palestinian Judaism. It is motivat- 
ed and pervaded by intense Jewish messianism. The Jewish ele- 
ment in the messianic interest of the Fourth Gospel is at the 
minimum. The Ephesian Christian who wrote it would not have 
included the Triumphal Entry because of any individualistic or 
group tendency. It was a heritage from Palestinian tradition. 

This Palestinian stratum is even more clearly exhibited in 
certain brief passages from the Gospel. The pronounced Juda- 
istic coloring of 1:51 is quite impressive. “Ye shall sce the 
heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing upon the Son of man.” This passage presents two distinc- 
tively Palestinian traits: (1) It is decidedly apocalyptic in the 
form of conception. The Fourth Gospel as a whole is practically 
devoid of apocalyptic interest and mode of expression. This 
form of religious thought was indigenous to Palestinian Judaism. 
Even the Synoptic Gospels do not contain a great deal of apoca- 
lyptic material. It never appealed greatly to gentile Christian- 
ity. The best way to account for its presence here in the Fourth 
Gospel is that it is a survival of typical Palestinian tradition. 
(2) The phrase “Son of man’ is not characteristic of John’s 
Gospel, but is very characteristic of the primitive tradition pre- 
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served in the Synoptic record. It reflects the influence of a 
Palestinian source. 

We find in 3:25 another passage with a strong Jewish color- 
ing: ‘“There arose therefore a questioning on the part of John’s 
disciples with a Jew about purifying.” John was performing a 
ceremonial ablution which only an ordained priest or rabbi was 
supposed to perform. This would raise an acute question in 
Judea; it would be of no interest whatever in Asia. Doubtless 
Ephesian Christianity in the time of the fourth evangelist but 
vaguely understood the passage. It was a brief item of tradition 
brought to Ephesus from Palestine. 

Jesus’ assertion to the woman of Sychar, “Ye worship ye 
know not what” (4:22), reflects a remarkably typical Jewish 
prejudice which had a factual basis in the character and history 
of the Samaritans. In fact, the entire story of the Samaritan 
woman is vivid with Palestinian traits. It fits with obvious 
plausibility into the hypothesis of a Judean tradition with an 
Ephesian veneer. 

At 4:44 is a passage which has always given the commenta- 
tors trouble. It is entirely out of connection with its context. 
The writer has been recording the Samaritan ministry of Jesus, 
and has just described his departure from Samaria into Galilee. 
Then he adds, “‘For Jesus himself testified, that a prophet hath 
no honor in his own country.” This statement is introduced in 
such way as to appear to be giving the reason for Jesus leaving 
Samaria and going into Galilee. But how could the writer have 
ever considered Samaria as Jesus’ own country? This is incon- 
ceivable and out of accord with the larger context. Yet as one 
reads the verse in its present connection such seems to be its 
plain meaning. Of course the writer himself meant for this state- 
- ment to give the reason for Jesus entering Galilee from Judea. 
Ephesian tradition was related to an original Judean tradition 
and emphasized the connection of Jesus with Judea. Here his 
departure from Judea is regarded as leaving his homeland. But 
such is not the implication in the light of the immediate con- 
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text. The verse seems in its present location to point to Samaria 
as the homeland of Jesus. How account for its presence here? 

There are many interesting points of contact between Luke 
and John. The tradition which Luke preserved certainly influ- 
enced the Fourth Gospel. We have in the problem before us here 
a slight trace of that influence. If we compare Luke’s account 
we will find that just at this point occurs the rejection at Naza- 
reth. Jesus’ relation to Nazareth did not interest Ephesian 
Christianity. In only one place is it recognized, and that in- 
cidentally (John 1:45, 46, cf. also 18:5, 7; 19:19). The story of 
the rejection at Nazareth had diminished to but a slight trace, 
which we have in this verse. 

A pronounced Judaic element appears in John 7:27, “When 
the Messiah cometh, no one knoweth whence he is.”’ This is a 
very obvious reflection of Jewish messianism, which, as we have 
observed above, is not a personal concern of the Ephesian evan- 
gelist. It is not possible to conceive of such an expression as 
the freehand composition of an Ephesian elder at the close of the 
first century. Its distinctive Jewish coloring is too evident to 
allow such a conclusion. There is no psychological explanation 
for it. The writer inserts it here because it was a familiar saying 
in the tradition which he was employing. Such a tradition must 
have harked back to Jewish disciples in Palestine. 

Of course these evidences are not offered as exhaustive, but 
only as illustrative. They point a direction in which fruitful in- 
vestigation may be made, and strongly suggest a Palestinian 
source for the basal stratum of the Ephesian tradition contained 
in the Fourth Gospel. 

But how could the influence of Palestinian tradition have so 
directly affected Ephesian Christianity? We call attention by 
way of a suggested explanation to one significant fact. We be- 
lieve that Acts 18:19, 20 reveals that Christianity in some form 
had already been planted in Ephesus before Paul ever went 
there. In studying Acts the careful student will remember that 
the book was written primarily as a biography of Paul, by one 
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of his companions and an ardent admirer. The book is not to 
be taken as a disinterested historical account of the planting of 
Christianity in the gentile world. The religion of Jesus already 
had a wide dissemination in the gentile world before Paul ever 
set out. It had preceded Paul to Damascus, Antioch, Ephesus, 
Troas, Corinth, Crete, and Rome, and eventually reached Alex- 
andria and Ethiopia independent of Paul. Paul was the greatest 
of the apostles to the Gentiles, but by no means the only one. 
Disciples of Jesus and of John the Baptist reached Ephesus inde- 
pendent of Paul’s missionary activity. Conflict and reaction 
went on for a long period between the two groups. Paul clear- 
ly met opposition from the Johannine sect, and we believe that 
it is to become increasingly clear to New Testament scholarship 
that he had differences even with the primitive Christian dis- 
ciples at Ephesus. It may certainly be established without 
reasonable doubt that Palestinian Christianity touched Ephesus 
independent of, and prior to, the three years’ ministry of Paul. 
These Palestinian apostles of the cross brought their tradition 
with them, and preserved and expanded it. We find reflected in 
the Fourth Gospel a survival of that tradition. 

The influence of Paul over the Gospel of John is an axiom of 
New Testament criticism. It is not without its problems and 
possibilities of a variety of opinions, but the fact is disputed by 
no one. The detailed evidences are too familiar to need discus- 
sion here. They are summarized in a most effective manner by 
B. W. Bacon in his article, ‘Pauline Elements in the Fourth 
Gospel,” in Volume XI of the Anglican Theological Review. 
Paul’s influence distinguished a definite and evident stratum of 
tradition in the Gospel. We will call it the Hellenistic stratum, 
because it is akin to the type of thought common to practically 
all Hellenistic Christianity, and which is designated Pauline. 

There is presented in the Fourth Gospel another distinctive 
stratum of tradition, which is by far the largest element in it. 
This we shall call the Ephesian tradition. It is distinguished by 
two characteristics. It is philosophical in its general character, 
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and it reflects the conflicting currents of thought which were 
agitating Ephesian Christianity at the close of the first century. 

Doubtless the feature which differentiates the Fourth Gospel 
most definitely from the Synoptics is the presentation of the 
person of Christ. We have not only the culmination of a long 
process of development, but a different mode of viewing the 
person of Christ. He is not merely the Messiah of Israel who 
became by apostolic propagation the Redeemer of mankind, but 
the incarnate Son of God who was never recéived by Israel, but 
became in spite of that fact the Revealer of God to men. Jesus 
the Galilean teacher is all but eclipsed by Christ the Redeemer- 
God, the pre-existent Logos. This is not the independent philo- 
sophical speculations of some Ephesian Christian around a.D. 
100, but the conception developed in the churches of Asia 
through the last half of the first century. Paul found these de- 
velopments in progress, and sought to combat that which he op- 
posed and direct that which he considered in harmony with the 
true gospel. Colossians and Ephesians represent Paul’s effort 
to adapt himself to and aid in the progress of these develop- 
ments. The un-Pauline elements of these two epistles are not 
the pseudonymous production of an Ephesian Christian, but 
the adaptation of materials from Ephesian Christianity by the 
hand of Paul himself. Ephesian Christianity was teaching Paul 
while Paul was teaching Ephesian Christianity. Indeed, twen- 
tieth-century New Testament scholarship has established at 
least the possibility that these epistles were written in Ephesus 
rather than in Rome. Whoever wrote them and whenever they 
were written, the fact is beyond dispute that they vividly re- 
flect Ephesian Christian thought. It is this type of thought 
which determined the character of the surface stratum of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

The Logos doctrine was not something which an Ephesian 
elder sat down and thought out and committed to writing like a 
modern essay. It is a condensed record of a conception which 
was familiar throughout the churches of Asia in the last decade 
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of the first century. Bacon has shown us that even this element 
may have its relation to Palestine, but if so it is only a historical 
relation, for the idea is distinctly germane to Greek thought. 
It is Christian teaching in a Hellenistic mold. The major part 
of the material in John’s Prologue is poetical in form.? It would 
seem to be a hymn of the Ephesian churches woven into certain 
prose material. And even the prose material was probably large- 
ly supplied by tradition. 

It may be cited now as a fact sufficiently proved that a de- 
generated survival of John the Baptist’s movement existed in 
the province of Asia at the close of the first century. Because of 
some claims and representations of these Johannites, the 
churches of Asia had gradually modified the John the Baptist 
tradition to safeguard it against these false implications. Such 
an adapted tradition is clearly in the background of John’s 
Gospel. Intelligent, even if cursory, examination of the ac- 
count of John the Baptist as recorded by the fourth evangelist 
discloses a studied caution to avoid any intimation that the 
Forerunner was the true founder of the Christian religion. The 
writer again and again buttresses his contention that John the 
Baptist was but the advance agent of the true redemptive 
revelation in Jesus. This, of course, was a concern possessed by 
all the orthodox churches of Asia, and therefore would un- 
doubtedly characterize the teaching in those churches. Cer- 
tainly no competent scholar would claim that the Ephesian 
evangelist was the only voice lifted in propagation of the truth 
at the end of the first century. There was teaching going on 
throughout the churches, and the author of the Fourth Gospel 
was sharing in, and certainly greatly influencing, that teaching. 
The material of the Fourth Gospel is not a creation, but a heri- 
tage. 

John’s Gospel is not only distinctive in its mode of presenting 
the person of Christ, but in its emphasis upon that subject. The 
Gospel is considerably more than 50 per cent discourse material. 


2 Cf. Bacon, The Gos pel of the Hellenists, pp. 243 f. 
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The prevailing theme of this discourse material is the person of 
Christ. There are two great discourse sections in the book. One 
is in chapters 5—10 and the other in chapters 14-17. In the first 
Jesus is in controversy with Israel as to his true divine and re- 
demptive significance, a significance which they eventually re- 
ject, and futilely oppose. The futility of their opposition is 
shown in chapters 11 and 12. The other discourse is devoted to 
the inner circle, in which is present ‘“‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.”’ The interest here is their preservation and preparation 
to disseminate the redemptive revelation out beyond the con- 
fines of Israel, who will continue to oppose and reject. One with 
even a slight amount of historical imagination can perceive how 
such a body of teaching could be formulated and propagated by 
the Asian churches between A.D. 50 and too. 

The famous Formgeschichte method of dealing with the Synop- 
tic Gospels is based on a principle which is not peculiar to 
Synoptic tradition, but fundamental in first-century Christian 
life. The Formgeschichte scholars have called our attention to 
the quite obvious fact that what we have in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke is but the written record of traditions being used for 
teaching and exhortation in the Palestinian churches of early 
apostolic times. The same picture is before us in the Fourth 
Gospel. There are other and different factors affecting the de- 
velopment, but the method is essentially the same. The Fourth 
Gospel is the composition into a product of masterful literary 
art of materials taught and preached in Asian churches in the 
last quarter of the first century. 

The hypothesis is worth considering that the Synoptic Gos- 
pels are the Hellenistic adaptation of a tradition produced in 
Galilean Christianity, while the Fourth Gospel is an Ephesian 
adaptation of tradition produced by Judean Christianity. The 
only difference is that the Ephesian tradition has been sub- 
jected more to processes of adaptation. The Synoptic Gospels 
are certainly closer to the original Palestinian tradition, both in 
time and in character. 
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In the Synoptic Gospels we see Jesus through the eyes of the 
Palestinian churches; in the Fourth Gospel we see him through 
the eyes of the Asian churches. As far as I am concerned, I 
would not ask to see him differently. As a scientific student I 
shall join my contemporaries in tracing every possible thread 
that may lead us back to the actual historical Jesus; as a wor- 
shiper at the throne of grace divine I shall continue in the fel- 
lowship and faith of the teaching Messiah of Palestinian Chris- 
tianity and the redeeming Christ of the Ephesian church. It 
enriches my religious life far more to contemplate him in the 
simple light of their religious convictions than in the rather 
shadowy perspective of modern critical scholarship. The find- 
ings of scholarship unquestionably have their great value in the 
progress of knowledge among men; but the simple faith of the 
apostolic churches aids me more in the progress of my soul to- 
ward God. 

We see, then, that the Fourth Gospel is independent of the 
Synoptics, yet related to them. The obvious contacts in the 
midst of so many differences are significant. The hypothesis we 
are proposing here is that the Fourth Gospel is the literary com- 
position of an Ephesian tradition which had roots extending 
back into an original Palestinian tradition, and influenced large- 
ly by the common Hellenistic tradition, from which the Synop- 
tic Gospels were derived. The exact seams which divide these 
strata of tradition cannot be pointed out, for it is not a mechan- 
ically compiled, but a blended, tradition. This blended tradi- 
tion is the product of some great personal influence which could 
take the varied and conflicting elements of Ephesian Christian- 
ity and out of their confusion mold a relatively harmonious 
body of teaching such as we have represented in the Fourth 
Gospel. We believe this personal influence to have been none 
other than that of John the son of Zebedee; and hence second- 
century Christianity, though confused and disagreed on the 
point, was not making merely a groping blunder in calling this 
the Gospel of John. We believe that his was the strongest per- 
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sonal influence in the Ephesian tradition, and therefore present 
in the Fourth Gospel. So there is a sense in which we may cor- 
rectly describe the work of the fourth evangelist as John’s 
Gospel. 

We may then analyze the Fourth Gospel horizontally as fol- 
lows: It is composed of a blended tradition, consisting of a 
Palestinian stratum, which is Petrine in its dominant influence; 
a Hellenistic stratum, which is Pauline in its dominant influence; 
and an Ephesian stratum, which is Johannine in its dominant 
influence. 

The process of ancient literary development reflected in the 
Fourth Gospel is the most marked and beneficial development 
in the religious history of mankind. It was by this process that 
the messianic ideal and hero of an obscure group of devout Jew- 
ish religionists in Palestine became the Teacher, Example, and 
Redeemer of the world. It lifted Jesus from the obscurity of a 
martyred messianic agitator in the remote province of Judea to 
the place of primal factor in the upward progress of the human 
race. Some may regard these developments as but the expand- 
ing delusions of a deceived religious cult, but we are pleased to 
see in them the unfolding plan of a spiritual redemption, de- 
signed by the love of an eternal God. 


SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SEMINARY HILL, TEXAS 
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The Relevance of the Church. By F. R. Barry. New York: Scribner’s, 

1936. 235 pages. $2.50. 

Canon Barry’s excellent book The Relevance of Christianity (published 
in this country under the title Christianity and the New World) has now 
a sequel in the Moorhouse Lectures delivered at Melbourne. The present 
volume undertakes to restate the general argument of the former work 
and apply it more concretely to problems relating to the church. As 
addressing the church in Australia on its centenary the author takes into 
account the situation in that new commonwealth. 

Canon Barry believes that the work of the church is not to be limited 
to its own projection or perpetuation. Nothing less than the sanctifica- 
tion, the conversion, the redemption of the whole of life can satisfy the re- 
quirements or draw out the full capacities of the church as the Body of 
Christ. God, he says, does not live in the sacristy. 

Creed and cultus are merely a solemn game unless, on the one hand, they 
spring spontaneously from a vital communion with God and, on the other, draw 
life-giving substance from the concrete tasks, claims and interests which are the 
actual stuff of human activity. .... The Church is an adventure, not a system. 
It is that redemption of the social order which God calls forth out of the flux 
of history [p. 190]. 


The crisis confronting the church is stated in vivid and realistic lan- 
guage; and it is frankly admitted that wherever the relevance of the church 
is questioned, as it is somewhat widely today, the fault is in no small 
measure the church’s own. It is, for one thing, afflicted by “introversion” 
and it needs a new emphasis upon the majesty of God and upon the dig- 
nity and reality of his worship. Chapter v, ““The New Christian Moral- 
ity,” is a tempered statement and points out some of the fields in which a 
revision of Christian ethics is greatly needed. The accepted code has 
broken down; but we can no longer equate Christian morality with the 
average moral standards of a past age, however much tinged with Chris- 
tian emotion. “We suspect that all manner of alien elements have seeped 
into the Christian moral trandition and to some extent polluted the 
reservoirs. We may instance the Roman law of property, and definitely 
sub-Christian theories about the authority of the sovereign state, which 
had almost come to claim Christian sanction” (p. 161). And the same is 
true of Christian sexual ethics. The truth is that Christianity itself is an 
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experimental ethic and not an authoritarian code and must produce a new 
and better way of life as its ideals are brought into contact with actual 
conditions under which people live—conditions that change from genera- 
tion to generation and never continue in one stay. 

The final chapter, ‘““The Fulfillment of the Church,” deals with worship 
and work and shows how “secular” the work of the church really is and 
must be. It is not to gather together a group of pietists devoted to self- 
edification but is to go out into the forum and market place and transform 
the life that is found there. To this end, Canon Barry believes that a 
“voluntary” ministry of ordained laymen would be a great help. He 
makes the suggestion not just in the interest of the missionary field but 
chiefly for the benefit of the church at home. The ideal, in short, is the 
sacramental one—but it is sacramentarianism with a difference. ‘For it 
means that the Church as the Body of Christ is itself in process of becom- 
ing and is never a static institutional system” (p. 221). 

Canon Barry combines an ardor for church reform with a zeal for 
Christian reunion and for the application of the Christian faith to social 
problems, which will make him a widely read and most welcome author 
to the Christian reading public in this country. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Highways of Christian Doctrine. By SHIRLEY JACKSON Case. Chicago: 

Willett, Clark & Co., 1936. vii+-201 pages. $2.00. 

How often through the centuries have inquiring minds asked, ‘What 
is Christianity?”’ Almost, if not quite as often, the reply has taken shape 
in an authoritative formula. It has been commonly assumed either that 
the substance of Christianity was once for all embodied in the Sacred 
Scriptures or that, in any case, the doctors of the church are competent 
to distil its essence from the collective Christian mind and to state it with 
finality. But what does one who moves down the highways of Christian 
doctrine find? He discovers that, even although there is continuity in 
some sort, all the formulations of this alleged finality differ from each 
other. Surely the net result of such an inquiry must be that there is no 
last word on the subject, no final authoritative statement of what Chris- 
tianity is; the reason being that Christianity, like every other human 
interest, is organic to the culture within which it expresses itself. 

Only a master of his sources can do what Dean Case has so admirably 
done in his Lowell Lectures, delivered at King’s Chapel, Boston, in May, 
1936. To thread the maze of historic Christian thought is quite beyond 
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the ability of a novice. The trained historian, however, keeps to the main 
direction and achieves an appraisal which illuminates the subject and 
projects it in due perspective upon the screen of popular appreciation. 
The five lectures in this series, in less than two hundred pages of text, 
achieve in splendid fashion the goal which the Lowell Foundation set be- 
fore the lecturer; viz., “to sketch broadly the changes through which 
Christian doctrines have passed from their beginnings to the present 
time.”” The lecturer’s own statement of his objective puts it even more 
suggestively, as an attempt to answer the question, “How has it come 
about that the once unadorned faith of the original disciples of Jesus has 
grown through the centuries into the mass of varied and complex doc- 
trinal statements embodied in the creeds and confessions of the historic 
church and advocated by successive generations of professional theo- 
logians?”’ 

The interpretative clue to successive developments is the changed 
social situation. Instead, however, of attempting to generalize a series of 
successive “‘social minds” expressive of the dominant temper of particular 
epochs of history, Dean Case has undertaken the much more difficult 
thing of restoring concrete particular situations. This cannot, of course, 
be done in complete detail in so compact a study. Nonetheless, it is car- 
ried to the point where it is possible to show that the doctrinal shift or 
development under consideration was a more or less natural expression 
of the controlling ideas, motives, and temper of the group or generation 
in question, conditioned as they were by the dominant cultural patterns 
of the region and the time. Thus, while each lecture groups a congeries 
of developing interests under a general theme, what we have is a par- 
ticularized study of the processes involved in the emergence and domin- 
ance of special modes of religious thought which became authoritative, 

The five lectures deal, successively, with “The Ascent to Philosophy,” 
“The March to Imperialism,” “Tramping Old Trails,” “Blazing Path- 
ways to Freedom,” and “Crossroads in the Modern Scene.” In the first 
lecture, it is made clear that, when Christianity shifted its base to Europe 
and recruited there among its converts those who wore the yellow robe 
of the philosopher, it was destined to be recast in categories other than 
those native to the land of its birth—a process which was conditioned in 
part by the rapid institutional development of the Christian movement. 
The second lecture shows how apologetic necessity and institutional pres- 
sure, the latter motivated by the imperial ideal, transmuted voluntary 
beliefs into prescribed dogmas, particularly as the legal mind of the West 
overshadowed the speculative eastern mind, with the result that the 
greatest thinker of the West in the Middle Ages—Augustine, of course— 
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bowed to the rule of Mother Church. In the third lecture, it becomes 
clear why, for a thousand years after Augustine, even the best minds in 
Christendom threshed over the old straw of those ancient finalities pre- 
sumed to reside in the elaborated sacramental system of the church, a 
process whose final deposit has authoritative expression in the work of 
Thomas Aquinas. The fourth lecture makes clear the influence of radical- 
ly changing social situations upon the best minds of Christendom, inspir- 
ing them to blaze new trails to freedom, as political forces beyond her con- 
trol undermined the authority of the church. Under the protection of the 
secular authority, movements such as the German, Swiss, and English 
reformations, not otherwise possible, got under way; and, in the end, in 
spite of Protestant scholasticism and reaction, reason claimed sover- 
eignty over religious opinion, and even the church became rationalistic 
in her apologetic. In the final lecture, the forces which have chiefly con- 
tributed to the changed aspect and the complexity of the modern scene 
are traced and evaluated: the principle of tolerance with its resultant 
individualism; the stimulus of historical objectivity, in particular as ap- 
plied to the Bible in “the higher criticism”’; the dominant trends in mod- 
ern philosophy; the new scientific theories, in particular the theory of 
evolution; and, finally, the revulsion from modernity, the world-flight 
and despair of human capacity manifest since the World War. These, to 
be sure, are but high points in the swift movement of the discussion. 

Happily, Dean Case is not in despair over the future of theology. One 
very clear outcome of this study of Christianity’s doctrinal] development 
to date is to make clear the inevitability and necessity of the rephrasing 
or even the fresh formulation of Christianity from age to age. Let the 
theologian keep true to the realities of life and in harmony with modern 
knowledge, and he may still serve his day and generation. But let him 
not dally, as even the modernist has done, with the foible of omniscience. 
The modernist by and large is freest from those prepossessions which hin- 
der the theologian from marching with his time. But let him not mistake 
even his convictions for divine decrees. Let him discriminate modernism 
as a method of dealing with religious issues from dogmatic content. Mod- 
ernism as method is inevitable and indispensable. The only cure for 
modernism’s defects is more modernism, says Dean Case. Although the 
discussion concludes on this note, and although now and again interest in 
modernism as method is revealed in the course of the discussion, the 
treatment as a whole is characterized by fairness and objectivity. This is 
a consistent major feature of the work. 

The value of the volume is enhanced by the inclusion of a selected 
bibliography and the addition of an index. The work will be found sig- 
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nificant not alone for the intelligent layman and the working cleric but for 
the scholar as well, for it is a revealing laboratory study of method in his- 
torical exposition. Moreover, the discriminating reflections of one who is 
himself making a genuine contribution to the liberalization of the Chris- 
tian faith in our time are of greatest value. 
Henry B. Rosins 
’ Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


The Parables of the Kingdom. By C. H. Dopp. New York: Scribner’s, 

1936. 214 pages. $2.00. 

To many the appointment of professor C. H. Dodd as successor to the 
late Professor Burkitt was regarded as the promise of great things. This 
volume indicates that this confidence was justified. Heretofore the stu- 
dent has had to go to German literature for a competent handbook on the 
parables. Only in German, too, was there competent work on the rab- 
binical illustrations of parabolic teaching. Too, this work is now rather 
old; recent work in Formgeschichte has introduced many serious modifica- 
tions. But now Professor Dodd, with admirable compression and pre- 
cision, presents the essentials of Julicher’s sound methodology and adds 
the necessary illustrations from rabbinical sources and the requisite con- 
sideration of form- and social-history. 

The study is by no means narrowly limited to the exposition of selected 
parables which relate to the category of the Kingdom-of-God teaching. It 
is another admirable feature of it that the author, with his customary 
independence of judgment, handles several related themes. Beginning, 
quite properly, with a summary statement of valid method in studying 
parables, the method is applied so as to achieve as the major result a 
characterization of the conception of the Kingdom of God in the tradi- 
tions of Jesus’ teaching. Out of this come expressions of judgment on 
many crucial issues in current New Testament study. For example, the 
question of Jesus’ being a thoroughgoing eschatologist is discussed with 
reference to the social setting of Jewish apocalypticism. As sidelights, 
appear a number of valuable observations on more genuinely contempo- 
raneous interests. Quite rightly the philological discipline is maintained 
as the primary approach, and here the excellent balance to be observed 
elsewhere is also to be found: the use made of form criticism enables Pro- 
fessor Dodd to take proper account of the Semitic flavor of the parables 
without necessitating recourse to a theory of translation. There is, as a 
result, a splendid achievement in which philology and history contribute 
to a trustworthy interpretation. Donatp W. RvLE 

University of Chicago 
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The Resources of Religion. By Grorcta HARKNESS. New York: Holt, 

1936. xii+218 pages. $2.00. 

It is rather paradoxical that a book by this title should open with a 
declaration that the inherent meaning of religion lies in what it demands 
rather than in what it offers. In making such a statement, however, Miss 
Harkness is staying close to the temper of the recent generations of college 
youth. The virility of youth consists in “looking for trouble,” and to such 
a mood this book will make its appeal. Hard sayings are tests of our 
capacity for listening. 

These demands of religion in general—and of Christianity in par- 
ticular—lie in three areas; and all these areas are difficult of entry in an 
age of bewildered cynicism, nervous hurry, and unhappy detachment for 
moral concern. In Christianity, says Professor Harkness, we are asked to 
believe in a loving God and in his being manifested in Jesus and to accept 
“the supreme and intrinsic worth of every human person.” We are asked 
to live a life characterized by such a regard for all persons and by a de- 
termination that they shall be helped to realize their own worth. And we 
are asked to seek persistently that communion with God that is connoted 
by worship. Here, then, is the flat challenge; and there is something ex- 
hilarating about the way that appealing apologetics is thrown to the 
winds in this approach. 

But this would be an irresponsible sort of evangelistic call, did not the 
author reckon with the actual situation which the wide-eyed convert must 
inevitably encounter. Accordingly, three chapters are devoted to the de- 
mands made by Christianity upon itself and upon the society in which it 
lives its very life. The social virtues tend here to be the feminine virtues: 
sensitiveness to personality, humility, peace, and non-violent coercion. 
They are what W. H. Sheldon has recently termed epimethean virtues. 
One wishes that the tougher fibers of the book’s thought received clearer 
expression at this point. But lest this should be taken too seriously as a 
criticism, turn to the next chapter where Christian social criticism begins 
where it should begin—with “‘the impotence of the Church.”” The analysis 
here is now familiar to us, though Miss Harkness believes it should not all 
be directed against liberalism. The church’s liabilities are its lethargy, 
its social indifference, its propensity to lose sight of moral responsibilities 
by keeping its nose in ledgers and blueprints, and its denominational 
cleavage. That there are exceptions, she admits; but that it is generally 
true, she insists. 

Over against this corpus Christi (once mistranslated by a German, so 
she tells us, as “the corpse of Christ’’!) stands a pagan society—pagan in 
its idolatry of the inconsequential and its neglect of the spiritually urgent 
matters. 
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Yet there are resources for those who accept the Christian demands 
(she has wisely avoided the exhausted word “‘challenge”). God is avail- 
able for them in direct proportion as they agree to think deeply, to act 
courageously, and to wait patiently. One of the best sections of the book 
is the chapter in which Dewey’s five steps of inductive thinking are ap- 
plied to the search for God. In general the author’s position regarding the 
knowledge of God is that of the new, critical supernaturalism. A final 
chapter makes concrete suggestions for the venture required by Dewey’s 
last step—verification. Here God is declared to be found in the experience 
of doubt, in worship both corporate and private, in the Bible when read 
with historical insight, in human fellowship, in suffering, and in the mono- 
tones of life. And the book ends as it has begun—in a paradox. For the 
discussion of life’s monotonies actually provides a climax for the discus- 
sion. 

The volume is heartily commended for college classes as well as for 
thoughtful pew-sitters since its pertinent analogies and its sturdy attach- 
ment to lay concerns lure the reader. At the same time theological stu- 
dents will find that an unpretentious style clothes an unmistakable 
theological penetration, even though, in the present reviewer’s opinion, 
many of the difficulties of belief. in God are avoided rather than solved in 
her personalistic treatment of divine personality. 

Epwin Ewart AUBREY 
University of Chicago 


Our Heritage in Public Worship. (The Kerr Lectures delivered in Trinity 
College, Glasgow.) By D. H. Histop. New York: Scribner’s, 1935. 
ix+342 pages. $4.50. 

This book is an illuminating expression of modern liturgical reforms in 
the Scottish church. Its scope of inquiry is wide and extensive, dealing 
with such themes as the pyschological function of worship, the historic 
types of Christian worship, and needed reforms in present-day worship. 

The bulk of the book is given to an analysis of the major types of 
Christian worship, including the early Christian service, the worship of 
the Eastern church, the Roman service, certain non-Roman Western rites 
such as the Ambrosian, Gallican, and Celtic forms, as well as the Luther- 
an, Reformed, Anglican, and Quaker services of worship. The purpose of 
this analysis is to reveal the indebtedness of the Scottish church to the 
worship of all Christendom. One acquainted with the works of Duchesne, 
Will, and Heiler will find much here that is familiar; but the compactness 
and completeness with which the author summarizes these familiar facts 
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makes this volume an excellent and useful handbook on Christian worship, 
quite apart from its intended purpose. 

In his theoretical discussion of the function of worship, the author ap- 
proaches his task from the viewpoint of a philosophical theist tempered 
by leanings toward the new supernaturalism of a British sort. He thus 
views worship as a function operating between two poles: the mystical 
or contemplative communion of the worshiper with God, and the pro- 
phetic revealment of God to man.’ He sees these two rhythms in worship 
as the combined emphases of the Catholic and the Protestant services. 
With some qualification, he agrees with Heiler that, roughly speaking, 
Catholicism has stressed contemplation in worship while Protestantism 
has given primary place to the prophetic declaration of the revealed word. 
Now a service of worship organized solely around contemplation, he con- 
tends, whether it be an “‘offering of sacrifice,” as in the Roman service, or 
adoration of “‘the vision of the Eternal Drama,” as in the Eastern service, 
is inadequate and is fraught with peril to the spiritual life. Likewise with 
one centering solely around “the reception of Divine Truth,” as in 
Protestant worship. The Christian service, to relate fully man and God, 
must retain both rhythms and must discern the part that each should 
play. Thus, like Friedrich Heiler and Robert Will, he seeks to reconstruct 
the service of worship by correlating the ascending mood of adoration and 
the descending movement of prophetic proclamation. In such a service, 
the Eucharist and the sermon are given equal place. 

In urging greater emphasis upon adoration in Protestant worship, or 
rather, that it be given equal emphasis with preaching, Dr. Hislop insists 
that the act of adoration focus the worshiper’s attention upon an objective 
representation of the Divine Presence, rather than take the form of “a 
vague mystical mood.” At this point he criticizes Professors Otto and 
Will for their use of silence to create the sense of the Presence in worship 
on the grounds that such an act leaves the worshiper at the level of sub- 
jective feeling rather than lifted toward an objective Presence. Conse- 
quently, he believes the Eucharist, as it has been historically observed, 
can be more effective than any improvised sacrament of adoration. 

While the author is insistent upon retaining the sermon as a major part 
of the service, contrary to many suggested reforms in worship, he pleads 
for a greater use of symbolism for evoking religious awareness. “Our 
services suffer from too much expounding and talking,” he writes, ‘“‘which 
sometimes meddles with the soul’s lone communion. This is our unfortu- 
nate legacy from the Reformers who had a great gift of exposition but 


*Cf. R. Will, Le culte, Vol. I, for a similar analysis of worship. 
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Jacked appreciation of worship as an art..... I would plead for greater 
boldness in our use of symbols” (p. 290). 

In his constructive suggestions regarding needed reforms in church wor- 
ship, the author points out that the morning service should be the centra] 
act of worship, combining preaching and the celebration of the Eucharist, 
while the evening service should be entirely of a devotional character, 
centering about the offering of thanksgiving and praise. These two periods 
of worship should be essentially for Christian believers. In addition there 
should be special services designed distinctly for those outside the church 
—evangelistic services, lectures, special programs, and the like. Here the 
author would advocate a freer use of moving pictures, religious drama, 
and other modern facilities of visual art for conveying the Christian mes- 
sage and evoking the religious response. For those who cannot participate 
in Sunday worship, daily services should be provided, the author thinks, 
Communion need not be served in all the churches, but should be avail- 
able in some one church throughout the week, so that no one need miss 
the opportunity to participate. 

In these suggestions, and in the proposals throughout the book, we 
see one further effort to vitalize Protestant worship through a moderate 
correlation of high-church and low-church elements, reinforcing the 
symbolical appeal of traditional] forms with an adaptation of modern 


materials and instruments. 
BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


Pomona College 


Contemporary English Theology: An American Interpretation. By WALTER 
MARSHALL Horton. New York: Harper, 1936. xi+186 pages. $2.00. 
If Professor Horton and his publishers were disposed toward the adop- 

tion of the current vogue in literary titles, this book would be named 
“I Discover English Theory.” It is lifted out of the dull, informative 
strain, in which the ‘“‘review”’ type of book is likely to be written, by the 
fact that it has been inspired by a firm, personal conviction. The author 
is persuaded that, at least for the present, America must look to England 
rather than to Germany for theological help. He suggests that the English 
type of mind, normally somewhat unadventurous and bound by tradi- 
tion, supplies those very mediatorial qualities of calm and steadiness that 
the world of thought needs no less than the world of affairs. 

Dr. Horton shares his conviction with American students of theology 
by writing a sympathetic and well-informed account of the main theo- 
logical movements in the thought of the English people during the last 
thirty years. He has omitted little that is significant, but, at the same 
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time, mere inclusiveness has not been his aim or his achievement. By 
devoting an extended place to a few significant figures such as R. J. 
Campbell, Dean Inge, and Archbishop Temple, the record is relieved from 
being simply a discursive account. 

The year 1907 is selected as the one in which the gathering tide of 
‘‘modernism”’ swept over the English mind with its full force. Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, who was then minister of the London City Temple, is recog- 
nized as the portent who appeared to disturb the easy-flowing movement 
of religious life by the publication of his New Theology. It was the 
theology of idealistic immanence carried to an extreme point. The tone 
was optimistic and the tempo was progressive. A more restrained version 
of the same general outlook was presented in a much abler book, Mounda- 
tions, a collection of essays by a group of Anglican writers, some of whom 
have attained to great eminence in their church. 

Even Professor Horton, with his sympathetic insight into what has 
touched the heart of English life, hardly appreciates the impact of war 
on her entire outlook. No theology could hope to live which failed to 
take a radical account of evil not as a problem to be solved but as a 
reality to be overcome. Our author is probably guided by a wise discern- 
ment when he devotes almost half of his chapter on “Liberalism To-day” 
to the writing of Dean Inge. The famous incumbent of St. Paul’s has long 
been regarded as the leader of “the Modern Churchman Movement” in 
the Anglican church, and yet there is no writer who has engaged in a 
fiercer warfare with sentimental progressiveness. He looks out on life with 
that detachment of the Platonic outlook, which finds its true home in 
the stillness of eternity, and yet, on questions both of faith and ethics, no 
mind has been more robust and adventurous. 

The writing of the Roman Catholic layman, Baron von Hugel, might 
have received more attention in chapter iv, which deals with “Catholicism 
and Protestantism To-day.” His influence has been immense and far- 
reaching. Dr. Horton wisely selects Oman as the leading theologian of 
free church Protestantism. There are many who date a new departure in 
their thinking from reading Grace and Personality, and his great treatise 
in the philosophy of religion, Natural and Supernatural, while it demands 
concentrated attention from the reader, is very rewarding. 

The penultimate chapter, entitled “The Central Trend,” deals largely 
with the work of Archbishop Temple. Dr. Temple is easily the most rep- 
resentative thinker in present-day English theology. He leads no move- 
ment. His work is free from the frankly expressed and entertaining 
prejudices of Dr. Inge. Yet, in his courageous statement of the incarna- 
tional theology, which has come to replace the vague theology of im- 
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manence, he is the best clue to understanding why the Anglican theo- 
logians are easily the influential thinkers of contemporary Britain. 

Dr. Horton adds a moral to his tale. A day of reckoning has come for 
the humanistic trends of American thought, and we are being compelled 
into a “new deal” with the ultimate and transcendent. The Barthians 
and their kind would turn our very despair into a new theological de- 
parture, but the result would be a theology of retreat rather than of ad- 
vance. Our writer believes that counsels of sanity in a somewhat mad 
world might come from an Anglo-American alliance not only in interna- 
tional politics but also in theological thought. We hope that on the other 
side of the Atlantic a similar book may be written on contemporary 
American theology and that the English public may be fortunate in hav- 
ing an equally well-informed and persuasive writer as their guide. 

JaMEs S. THOMSON 
Pine Hill Divinity Hall 
Halifax, Canada 


The Development of Religious Toleration in England: From the Accession 
of James I to the Convention of the Long Parliament, 1603-1640. By 
W. K. Jorpan. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. 542 
pages. $5.00. 

Professor Jordan here presents us with the second volume of an ample 
work on toleration in England of which the first appeared in 1932; a third 
volume will complete the series. The scale on which the author works and 
the conscientious attention to all the significant data which he imposes on 
himself give his treatment a distinct advantage over all earlier studies in 
the field. 

Like the former volume, which treats of the suggestions of toleration 
in the sixteenth century, this is a book about books. A great deal of space 
is given to painstaking analyses of treatises and pamphlets. Yet these 
numerous and variant writings are seen within the tissue of history, and 
from Dr. Jordan’s pages it is possible to glean the entire story of the inter- 
play of politics and religion through the reign of James I and that of 
Charles I to the Long Parliament. The work is developed in five long 
chapters, which are minutely and conveniently subdivided. 

The study begins with the Hampton Court Conference, and the King’s 
attack on Puritanism. But James was in the difficult position of being at 
once dogmatic in principle and essentially merciful in temper. He was 
aware that “the gallantnesse of men’s spirits and the wilfulnes of their 
humours” make them willing to endure martyrdom and that religious 
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minorities are hard to coerce. His policy bore the marks of indecision; re- 
pression went far enough only to aggravate the Puritan grievances. 

Dr. Jordan examines “the dominant groups,” and the parties or sec- 
tions within them, for opinions on toleration. Orthodox Anglicans were 
narrowing the category of necessary belief and therewith that of punish- 
able heresy. Significant is the liberal view of Richard Bernard, who in 
1608 reduced ‘‘fundamental truth” to a briefly phrased Christology. Here 
Jordan remarks: ‘As men began to examine their faith in an effort to find 
the fundamentals upon which they could agree, half of the struggle for 
toleration had been won.” Bernard, however, was nearer to Puritanism 
than to orthodox Anglicanism, as his later conduct showed. John Donne, 
on the other hand, whom Jordan puts at the head of a “moderate Angli- 
can” group, was of course a convert from Romanism. His own change of 
faith had left him (an uncommon result!) sympathetic with those from 
whom he had departed as well as with other seekers for truth. 

Jordan, while stressing the King’s humane attitude, also indicates, 
though with relative brevity, the distaste of the people for acts of persecu- 
tion. The crowd “ran into the fire and suffered themselves to be scorcht”’ 
to save the radical Wightman when amid the flames he offered to recant. 
Wightman’s resolution returned and he was “the last to suffer death for 
a religious opinion in England” (1612). The King concurred in the general 
opinion that such punishment was useless and improper. Toward the 
Roman Catholics, however, James was more tolerant than most English- 
men. Jordan shows us in some detail the opposing Jesuit and “spiritual” 
parties, each seeking to supplant the other in the papal policy, while 
James and his government cultivated the division. Except a few who 
were dangerously treasonable the agitators were shielded from severity. 
The literary controversy over the Oath of Allegiance in which the King, 
Andrewes, Cardinal Bellarmine, and others engaged is very briefly 
handled, presumably because it deals only secondarily with the question 
of toleration as such. 

The problem of the toleration of Catholicism in Charles’s reign was in 
some respects even more acute than in that of his father’s since the King’s 
marriage and commitments to France led to a policy that was bitterly 
resented by Puritans and Anglicans alike. The Venetian ambassador re- 
ported the rising tide of indignation long before the King, “insulated from 
the healthy influences of public opinion,” became aware of it. 

In the treatment of the “minority groups” the author sees Calvinism 
undergoing changes in its conception of the church and of persecution. 
Hankering after a theocracy of the whole nation, Calvinists by their 
mutual association came to view themselves as a group of elect saints; and 
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at the same time they attracted many middle-class citizens who had no 
social status commensurate with their wealth and talents. Thus arose the 
Puritan party spiritually aristocratic and intolerant but, by reason of 
predestinationism, regarding persecution as of little value. The Puritans 
were in the ambiguous position of abhorring heresy yet deeply sensing the 
importance of liberty of conscience. But it was among the Separatists that 
a real advance was made in the rationalizing of toleration. All the more 
important early “Congregationalist” and Baptist leaders are here brought 
under review. Jordan gives a careful examination of Leonard Busher’s 
famous Religious Peace, which “gave to religious liberty a full, critical, and 
reasonably objective consideration.” Busher approached his subject with 
the conviction that persecution was anti-Christian, but he has arguments 
for other than religious minds and gives voice to a utopian optimism for 
the nation under a régime of religious liberty. 

The longest chapter in the book is entitled ‘““The Laymen and the 
Moderates.” Here the author introduces an extended review of the rise of 
Arminianism in the Netherlands. The value of much of this for his sub- 
ject as a whole is doubtful; but he includes some useful points on the 
espousal of toleration by the Arminians and its resulting adoption in 
Holland. A new group under the influence of the Arminians and Grotius 
now arose in England, to which the name “Latitudinarian” has been ap- 
plied. They were rationalists rather than sectaries, and Jordan regards 
them as essentially a lay party. The names include a number of second- 
rank men of letters, and the group shows great variety. Chillingworth, 
George Wither, Herrick, and Lord Herbert are among the best known of 
these new men of tolerance. Wither (who has been ere now in undergradu- 
ate classes in poetry a symbol of ponderous dulness) is accorded Dr. 
Jordan’s warm and even eloquent appreciation for his devotion to freedom 
of investigation and belief as intrinsic in Christianity itself. The treat- 
ment of Herbert of Cherbury is less favorable. The statement that “Her- 
bert was not at heart a religious man” seems to call for more proof than 
is here presented, especially in view of Charles Lyttle’s article on him in 
Church History, IV (1935), 247 ff., which, apparently, the learned author 
has missed. 

To this complaint let it be added that he has freely used the word 
“Congregationalism” in connection with a period long before the word 
came into use. He applies it to a class of separatists from the Church of 
England “who had not wholly lost the Calvinist nostalgia for a national 
church.” If the name must be taken back a century, it may better be 
used in this restricted sense than, as with more careless writers, as an 
equivalent for a group of special sects. In general the detailed accuracy of 
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the work is such as to defy even the most bilious reviewer. It would have 
been a relief to the reader, however, if Dr. Jordan had inserted more of 
interpretation even at the sacrifice of some of the less important data. 

University of Chicago Joun T. McNEILL 
Missions Tomorrow. By KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE. New York: 

Harper, 1936. xvii+220 pages. $2.00. 

The Christian missionary movement has been under criticism, review, 
and revision for many years. In common with every other phase of life 
and thought the powerful current of changes in our present-day world are 
doing things to the missionary work on an extensive scale. It has become 
as desirable as it is necessary that both the philosophy and the science 
of Christian missions be recast. The ablest and most convinced mission- 
ary statesmen are giving their best endeavors to the discovery and 
formulation of the principles and methods which will enable the Christian 
gospel to make its most extensive and most constructive appeal to the 
present-day world and to make the greatest possible contribution to the 
needs of the emerging new era in the life of the human race. 

Professor Latourette has devoted his life thus far to the cause of Chris- 
tian missions. He served as a missionary in China, teaching in Yale in 
China for several years. Since then he has been on the Yale University 
faculty where he has made the department of missions and oriental his- 
tory attractive and recognized for its academic cultural position as well 
as for its constant contribution in the preparation of missionaries and has 
been prominent in the guidance of missionary thinking. Throughout the 
years he has been counsellor and adviser of missionary organizations and 
institutions and an active member of missionary boards and councils. 
He is author of several books of recognized authority in this field, chief 
of which are the elaborate History of Christian Missions in China and, 
more recently, a general history of China. 

Dr. Latourette has for a long time been active in the International 
Missionary Council. In this volume he speaks for the Council, if not in 
a formal, certainly in a very real way, in setting forth its interpretation 
of the present world-situation in relation to Christian missions and of its 
policies in meeting the need and the opportunities. The substance of the 
volume was used in courses of lectures in 1935 in Princeton and in 1936 
in the Southern Baptist Seminary in Louisville and in Union Seminary in 
New York. A full dozen missionary leaders of recognized ability read the 
manuscript and made suggestions. The Religious Book Club rightly gave 
it immediate recognition. 
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Two chapters survey “The Day Which Is Closing: The Forces Which 
Made It”; and “A Survey of the Missionary Enterprise.” “Forces and 
Movements Which Are Making the New Day” next come in review. 
“The Need for Missions in the New Day” is urged on the supported as- 
sumption of the historic evangelical appraisal of the Christian way. 

Here, at the risk of seeming hopelessly dogmatic and obscurantist, we can 
simply affirm that the historic Christian practice is the eternal validity of the 
gospel and for all men. Many of us are convinced that nothing in all the new 
knowledge which the past century has seen disclosed is at variance with the 
Christian gospel, but rather makes the latter the more impressive. To that con- 
clusion some of us have not come easily. We have been troubled by doubts and 
perplexities. Not all our questions are yet answered. The evidence, however, 
has brought us to a deep and growing assurance of the truth and universality of 
the revelation of God in Christ. 


While this position is stated and elaborated with modesty, calmness, 
dignity, it is presented with clarity and conviction but with sympathetic 
and understanding recognition of all the values in all the “ways” by 
which men have sought deliverance. Christianity is presented, as it can 
only be presented if it is understood, not as a system in competition with 
other systems or as an arrogant and exclusive religion in antagonism to 
other religions but as the gospel of the universal, redeeming God for all 
men, offering to bring them “‘into the Kingdom of the Son of His Love.” 

Finally, we have in comprehensive summary “The Program of Mis- 
sions in the New Day.” It is a program which provides for vigorous and 
earnest witnessing to the unchanging message of God through his re- 
deeming Son in terms of the changed and ever changing order of life in our 
world. 

Doubtless many readers will wish that there might have been included 
some clarifying and committing discussion of “the Christian message,” 
so much under discussion for a decade. Any adequate discussion of this, 
the author tells us, would require another book. No reader will be left in 
doubt concerning what Dr. Latourette holds the message to be. After all, 
its best defense is its fullest proclamation. But we can hardly afford, in 
the present confusion about all fundamental principles, to take for granted 
the content of our message for all men without careful definition of its 


terms. 

This volume should encourage all sober and sincere seekers and workers 
for the welfare of mankind through Jesus Christ. There are some to 
whom it will seem that Professor Latourette is much too conservative, 
that he overestimates the place which the distinctively Christian factor 
must have in the making of a new world-culture. Others, such as are 
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unrealistically idealistic and so dogmatic about the exclusive finality of 
Christianity, while largely uninformed about other faiths, will fail to ap- 
preciate the extensive changes which Dr. Latourette recognizes and urges. 
Such as are convinced that Jesus Christ is God’s Redeemer of man and 
man’s Savior will find here a truly forward looking outline of the course 
for evangelical missions today and tomorrow. It is part of the penalty of 
comprehensive conservative statesmanship to lack the glamor of novelty 
and sensation; yet it is such statesmanship as guides progress. This vol- 
ume is an authoritative example. It should be studied in connection with, 
say, Barclay’s The World Work of the Christian Religion; Buck’s Christian- 
ity Tested; Baker’s Christian Missions and a New World Culture; Flem- 
ing’s Ethical Problems Facing World Christians; and McAfee’s Foreign 


Missions and Their Sincere Critics. 
W. O. CARVER 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


The Christian Faith in the Modern World. By J. GRESHAM MACHEN. New 

York: Macmillan, 1936. 258 pages. $2.00. 

These radio addresses by the outstanding exponent of fundamentalist 
orthodoxy in the United States are written with that unusual clarity of 
style which characterizes Dr. Machen. Whether one agrees with the au- 
thor’s conclusions or not, one must pay this tribute to his ability clearly 
to state his position. 

The volume discusses the theological teachings of the Bible after an 
opening address which attributes the present social chaos to “something 
in the realm of unseen things... .. / An evil... . within the soul of 
man.” The religious message for our time is to be a “‘word from God” and 
not “from me and my opinions.” Christian faith is unfolded by asking 
first whether God can be known, whether he has spoken, and whether the 
Bible is his word. This having been answered in the affirmative, the 
biblical message is identified as a definite theological system which teaches 
that God is the Creator, that Christ is regarded as God both in his own 
teaching and in the Pauline letters, that the divine Christ rose from the 
dead, and that the Holy Spirit with the Son and the Father constitute a 
triune God. These tenets are so familiar and the method of biblical proof 
so well known that further detailed exposition of the position is scarcely 
required. 

In view of Dr. Machen’s concern for consistency it is not clear how he 
reconciles his statement on page 29 that those who today have claimed 
that their own voice is the voice of God are “false prophets one and all” 
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with his own assertion on page 11 that he is the mouthpiece bringing “a 
message from God” so that we may “forget the speaker and attend only 
to the message.” A similar question as to consistency arises when on pages 
go-gt he characterizes as ‘“‘very near being nonsense” the idea of modern- 
ists that we can detect within different formulas a common belief and 
then on page 223 asserts that Paul “teaches exactly the same doctrine 
[about the Trinity in calling Jesus “Lord” rather than “the Son’’] as is 
taught when men use that other terminology.” 

The clarity of the author’s exposition is sometimes clouded by the 
polemic attitude—which is unfortunate in so clear a presentation. For 
instance, it is not made clear on page 14 why a discovery of God for our- 
selves implies that he is passive; and, certainly, faith in the theological 
power of reason does not deny the activity of God. This really confuses 
the issue, which is whether God has chosen to reveal himself in ways not 
accessible to reason. In the discussion of the modernist conceptions of 
God it is surely a confusing use of terminology to attribute to them the 
term “pantheism.” Few have been more active than modernist social 
gospel leaders in attacking pantheism, which identifies God with all that 
is, including evil. It is significant that, where the characteristic modern- 
ist view of God as “the spiritual purpose which runs through the universe” 
is described, the author withholds comment and quickly passes to other 
considerations. 

There may be expected to be important omissions in any series of 
popular and brief addresses on these great themes, but yet some of the 
omissions are so pertinent to the validity of the arguments that they 
should be pointed out. On page 57, for example, Dr. Machen states that 
“the Bible is quite useless unless it is a record of facts. Thank God, it is 
a record of facts.” Any critical student of the biblical records will in- 
evitably ask what is the status of the Bible when it embodies contradic- 
tory statements of fact. In view of the difficulties presented in Old Testa- 
ment chronology it certainly seems dangerous to rest the whole case of 
biblical values on this point. 

Whatever may be one’s attitude on the question of the relative primacy 
of doctrine and religious experience, the omission on page 99 is a serious 
one in the argument. The author points out that the chief commandment 
quoted by Jesus (“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” etc.) is found in a 
Deuteronomic context which makes it follow the creedal declaration of 
monotheistic faith: ‘‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” 
This is taken to show the primacy of belief. How, then, does the author 
explain Jesus’ omission of this prefatory declaration in his quotation? 

The volume sets the issue clearly: To embrace biblical infallible au- 
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thority is to set one’s face against all modernizations of faith. But there 
are too many questions of error and contradiction raised by the Bible 
to allow this claim of biblical inerrancy to be advanced simply on a priori 
bases. For one who believes as Dr. Machen does in the use of reason in 
debate, some explanation of these difficult questions is required. This is 


the great omission of the book. 
EpwIn Ewart AUBREY 


University of Chicago 


Hebrew Origins. By THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK. New York: Harper, 1936. 

220 pages. $2.00. 

Except for the flaming hue of its binding, which after all, like the pub- 
lishers’ torch on the cover and title-page, may signify nothing more alarm- 
ing than the light of truth, this book is a source of almost unalloyed de- 
light. It contains the author’s Haskell Lectures at Oberlin, substantially 
as they were delivered in 1933-34, treating the origins of the Hebrew 
people, of Hebrew law, of the Hebrew God, of Hebrew prophecy, and of 
Hebrew monotheism, in turn. While there is no bibliography, the work 
is thoroughly documented with both primary and secondary sources. 
Indexes of subjects, authors, and biblical passages are provided. Arch- 
aeological as well as literary materials are accorded due consideration, 
and, what is more, they are used sanely and accurately. Even such recent 
excavations as those at Ai and Bethel are not ignored. Naturally the Ras 
Shamra texts are utilized, though for the most part, it appears, at second 
hand. Most of the materials used, one hastens to add, are handled with 
freshness and authority. Most important of all, perhaps, Professor Meek 
here definitely shows himself capable of historical synthesis—of seeing 
and presenting clearly the main outlines of the picture as well as the de- 
tails. 

A readable style and occasional recapitulations of the argument show 
the author’s skill and suggest that the lectures must have been as inter- 
esting to hear as they are to read. The discussion of each subject is intro- 
duced by a statement of its background in history or in primitive religion, 
as the case may be. Most of these introductory statements are admirably 
proportioned and concise, the only exception being in the chapter on 
monotheism, where so much space is given to the failure of the Baby- 
lonians to attain monotheism and to other negative points that the posi- 
tive account of the main subject of the chapter does not appear until the 
last few pages and is then presented very sketchily indeed. 

A notable characteristic of the book, regarding which the author in his 
Preface expresses some diffidence but which to many will seem one of his 
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major virtues, is the caution with which conclusions are drawn when the 
evidence is incomplete or ambiguous. Where there is sufficient basis for 
judgment, Professor Meek is not at all timid. Some of the points on 
which his views strike this reviewer as particularly interesting may be 
briefly stated. 

The name “‘Hyksos” is “‘not ethnic, as Hurrian is, but merely descrip- 
tive” (p. 65). Abraham and Joseph are both connected with the Hyksos, 
but the Exodus is not connected with the expulsion of the Hyksos (p. 7). 
The Hebrew occupation of Palestine was a gradual infiltration, of which 
the Amarna letters mark the beginning, while the Old Testament ac- 
counts of the conquest deal with its end (pp. 22 f.). The covenant by 
which the dene Yisrael were constituted was made at Shechem, where 
Joshua formed an amphictyony of the Joseph tribes (p. 14). Moses, who 
came later, brought out of Egypt the tribe of Levi, which alone had been 
there, and formed a southern amphictyony at Kadesh—not at Sinai (p. 
35; cf. pp. 111 ff.). The Judaean invasion proceeded from the south at 
about 1200 B.c. (pp. 36 f.); the story of the circuit of Edom reflects the 
route taken by the tribe of Reuben after its expulsion from the federacy 
(Pp. 39). 

As for the law, the view of Watermann and Olmstead regarding the 
Canaanite origin of the Book of the Covenant is rejected, and the differ- 
ences between Babylonian and Hebrew law are emphasized (pp. 64 ff.). 

The familiar Kenite hypothesis as to the origin of Yahwism is seriously 
questioned (pp. 86 ff.); Yahweh was the God of Judah (p. 106), but the 
Kenites had fused with Judah and adopted Yahweh-worship before the 
time of Moses (p. 108). The name “Yahweh” is probably derived from 
hawa, to blow (p. 107). Moses introduced the Levites to the worship of 
Yahweh and made Yahweh the God of the southern federation (p. 110). 
From Judah, Yahwism spread to the north; hence the E-tradition regards 
it as recent, whereas J considers it primitive (p. 114). This ingenious re- 
construction of admittedly obscure developments, while a bit too com- 
plicated to be quite convincing, is unquestionably entitled to serious con- 
sideration. 

The priesthood arose when Levi, originally a separate tribe but now 
amalgamated with Judah, saved itself from complete absorption by be- 
coming the champion of the Yahweh cult (pp. 118-25). (This seems 
rather strange if the Levites were the last of the southern tribes to accept 
Yahwism: was theirs the proverbial zeal of the new convert?) References 
to Levites in southern Arabia are interpreted as evidence that some of the 
tribe of Levi had migrated thence. The Aaronites were the priests of the 
northern bull-cult, which had been brought into Palestine by one of the 
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northern tribes (pp. 133 ff.). Joshua’s covenant at Shechem was made in 
the name of this God (p. 139). Yahwism was not strong in the north until 
the time of David (p. 141), who brought the ark from Shiloh (!) to 
Jerusalem (p. 143). 

The prophets were champions of Yahwism as against the bull-cult, for 
Jeroboam’s bulls were not representations of Yahweh (p. 159), and the 
historians were right in representing him as an apostate (p. 164). Here is 
quite a different picture from the syncretistic, baalized Yahwism which 
many of us have been accustomed to think of as the religion of the north- 
ern kingdom. That it is nearer to the picture as the Hebrew historians saw 
it must be admitted, yet were the facts so simple? Was there no fusion 
of Baalism and Yahwism? 

The recent tendency to restore to Moses and even Abraham the mono- 
theistic faith which modern criticism on the whole has denied them is 
resisted by Meek, quite properly. It was the prophets who achieved 
monotheism by freeing Yahweh from his peculiar people and making him 
the God of the world (p. 202). 

Unless the reviewer is badly mistaken, Meek’s book will take its place 
among the leading constructive works on the history of Hebrew religion. 
It is a welcome contribution and one which does credit to American 
scholarship on both sides of the Great Lakes. 


MILLAR Burrows 
Yale University 


Dévalorisation de Vhomme (“The Devaluation of Man’). By VicTor 

Monon. Paris: Alcan, 1935. 139 pages. Fr. 20. 

Professor Monod, of the faculty of Protestant Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg, has a remarkable ability to perceive the bearing of ap- 
parently remote and “‘secular” matters upon the major themes of Chris- 
tian theology and ethics, and by bringing secular thought thus into con- 
junction with Christian thought to ilJuminate both, In Dieu dans Puni- 
vers (‘God in the Universe” |Paris, 1933)), he brought the Christian idea 
of God into conjunction with the whole development of scientific cos- 
mology, from Aristotle to Einstein. Now, in a slighter but equally stimu- 
lating essay, “The Devaluation of Man,” he has brought the Christian 
idea of man into conjunction with certain developments in the sociologica) 
sphere. 

For Christian thought, man is of greater value than the universe, and 
his soul outranks all material and temporal things. ‘‘What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” The early 


phases of modern technological civilization have tended to reinforce this 
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Christian estimate of man’s dignity to an embarrassing extent: they have 
appeared to put man in the position of supremacy over the world of time 
and space which had been reserved for God alone. But the present genera- 
tion has seen the sudden collapse of man’s confidence in his ability to domi- 
nate the world, and with it the collapse of his moral self-respect. Sur- 
rounded with the marvelous machines he has created for the mastery of 
nature, man is now, in the words of Bergson, like an “immeasurably over- 
developed body” whose soul is “too little to fill it, too weak to direct it.” 

The devaluation of man, the victory of things over souls, in modern 
industrial society, threatens us with something worse than the destruction 
of some particular system of morals; it threatens us with a total break- 
down of morale itself, the root of all morals. Monod does not believe that 
the present mood of defeatism will last; there is that in man which refuses 
to be marked down or put down, and will eventually lead to a revaluation 
of man. But if man is thus to triumph over his environment, and reassert 
himself, he must begin by endeavoring to understand the reasons for his 
present humiliating plight. Among the various social trends which have 
tended to devaluate man, Monod selects two for special attention: the 
steady depreciation of the value of human work, and the steady weaken- 
ing of the stability of human contracts. Upon the value of work and the 
stability of contracts so many of our fundamental moral principles are 
based that the weakening of these two main props makes the whole struc- 
ture of society sag perilously, and throws us into a crisis of moral indeci- 
sion and self-distrust. 

To a discussion of the past, present, and future of man the worker, 
Monod devotes by far the greater portion of his book—seven of the ten 
chapters, to be precise. He believes, in fact, that man’s chief claim to supe- 
riority over other animals is expressed in the title homo faber, ‘‘man the 
tool-maker,”’ which Bergson once proposed to substitute for the more fa- 
miliar but less exactly descriptive title, homo sapiens. Through the de- 
liberate making and ingenious use of tools—artificial prolongations of the 
organism—man has been able to do what the ants and bees have been 
unable to do by diversified development of the organism itself. Hebrew 
and Christian ethics have been wiser than Greek ethics in their emphasis 
upon the dignity of labor, in which they have seen the means by which 
man may assert his personal value and independence. In the early nine- 
teenth century handicraft labor was still at a premium; democracy and 
socialism alike based their humanitarian, internationalist ethics upon the 
assumption of the value of labor and the rights of the laboring man. 
Would Karl Marx today derive all economic value from the value of labor 
—today, when machinery has ceased to be a prolongation of man’s physi- 
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cal organism, like his first tools, and has become an instrument for turning 
solar energy into desired objects with a minimum of human intervention? 
Since the worth of man, even in Christian thought, has been so largely de- 
rived from the work that he does, the moral plight of our increasing army 
of unemployed is a desperate one, unless some new measure of human 
worth can be found. By 1975, if we are to accept the verdict of scientific 
population study, we shall have a further problem to face: what to do 
with the unoccupied aged, who will then be twice as numerous as the chil- 
dren! 

Will future society simply kill off or enslave its unemployed and its 
aged members, as having no personal worth; or will it reduce all personal 
worth to a least common denominator in some such system of ant-and-bee 
collectivism as is predicted by Ludwig Bauer in The Agony of a World 
and more optimistically by H. G. Wells in The Shape of Things To Come? 
Social forces are actually driving man toward these eventualities; but 
Monod evidently believes, with Aldous Huxley (Brave New World), that 
if man only sees this trend clearly he will revolt against it and reassert his 
personal worth. 

The chapter on the “Precarious Destiny of Contracts” is very imperfect- 
ly integrated with the rest of the argument. Why the stability of con- 
tracts should decline along with the value of labor in our mechanized 
civilization is not made clear. But perhaps it needs no long argument to 
show that rapid and unpredictable social change is an inevitable feature of 
machine industry under capitalism; and in such a world the making and 
keeping of agreements become increasingly difficult. M. Monod points 
out the truly alarming consequences of the decline of the institution of 
the written promise, which has been jealously guarded by every manner of 
sanction, human and divine, since the time of Hammurabi, and which has 
given man a power to dominate future time parallel to his dominance of 
matter and space through tool-making. Illustrations of this decline are 
found in domestic French law, which has discovered excuses for voiding 
all contracts but matrimonial contracts in recent years; but most of all in 
the universal trend toward disregard of contracts by nations in the han- 
dling of their currencies, their war debts, and their solemn treaties. 

There exists at Geneva, at the League of Nations, a superb album in which 
international treaties are registered. This album seems to be made of a less re- 
sistant material than the stone on which, four thousand years ago, Hammurabi, 
King of Babylon, had his code engraved. Our paper civilization is frailer than 
that of those granite stelae or porphyry obelisks. Nevertheless our contracts, 
though written upon perishable material, seem to wear out more rapidly than 
the sheet of paper which records them [p. 123]. 
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M. Monod conceives his task to be purely that of the diagnostician, 
and he proposes no remedy for the disease which he detects. Certain con- 
temporary proposals he definitely rejects. He does not recommend, with 
Karl Barth, that we should despair of man and fall back upon a God so 
arbitrary that He sets us the bad example of not keeping His contracts! 
He shows little sympathy with the American Social Gospel formula, that 
what we need to do is to “eliminate the profit motive’’; for the profit mo- 
tive is inextricably interwoven, he believes, with all that has lifted man 
above the animals. (Perhaps if his Huguenot blood would not prejudice 
him against them he might find much of interest in the teachings of Anglo- 
Catholics like Maurice Reckitt and V. A. Demant, who propose the sta- 
bilization of society according to a formula which recognizes the eternal 
importance of the individual.) But if he does not get us out of the woods, 
he puts us greatly in his debt by showing us our danger so clearly. 

WALTER M. Horton 
Oberlin College 


The Conception of God in the Philosophy of Aquinas. By ROBERT LEET 
PATTERSON. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1936. 508 pages. 
215. 

Discussions of the official philosophic spokesman of the Roman 
Catholic church, St. Thomas, are generally partisan and often ill-informed 
as well. This is perhaps the only extended analysis of Thomism that is 
neither an apology nor an attack but an attempt to understand and evalu- 
ate critically. Doubtless the author has his prejudices. But he makes an 
earnest effort to state the logic of Aquinas’ position as accurately as 
possible. 

His general conclusion is that Aquinas failed not because he attempted 
to rationalize theology but because he employed in this attempt philo- 
sophical categories unsuited to it and faulty in themselves. Not merely 
does Aquinas reason to a predestined conclusion; the trouble is even more 
that he reasons from a predestined premise—the essential accuracy of 
Aristotle’s metaphysics. The first attempt in history to systematize 
metaphysical reasoning, made by a man perhaps even more interested 
in biology, logic, physics, and social philosophy, is held to be approxi- 
mately final. Thus, following Aristotle, Aquinas holds that actuality is 
wholly prior to possibility, as illustrated in the fact that though being- 
an-oak is potential in the acorn this is only because it was actual in the 
parent oak. The biological example is now known to be erroneous. The 
parent oak had not precisely the form of the offspring, and a sufficiently 
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remote ancestor would not even have been an oak at all. Apart from 
biology, metaphysics has outgrown such an unmediated dichotomy as that 
of actual and potential or form and matter. There is a higher synthesis of 
actual and possible, namely, power. The “I can” is no less ultimate than 
the “I do,” and both are united in saying that I possess power. For only 
he who does, exists, and only the existent, can; but equally, only he who 
could do otherwise than in he fact does, really does, that is, chooses, 
anything. Failing to see the superiority of power and process both to mere 
actuality and to mere possibility, Aquinas reaches the idea that the su- 
preme Cause must be wholly without unrealized potentiality, hence, 
changeless, impassive—that is, incapable of being acted upon by his 
creatures—and eternally in possession of all possible value. Hence, no 
action of man can in the slightest degree affect the value of existence for 
God or add to or subtract from the value of a universe which in any case 
is sure to contain maximal value. Yet man is to “serve” God! 

Patterson shows in detail how the method of absolute dichotomies 
leads to many difficulties, in the effort to escape which the method is 
relaxed but never explicitly corrected. The tendency is “to draw sharp 
distinctions which are asserted to be inviolable, and then to introduce so 
great a number of qualifications that the dividing line tends to become 
blurred, and here and there to be erased altogether” (p. 185). Thus we 
are told, first, that we can know of God that he is but not what he is; then, 
that we can at least know what he is not; finally, that by the “way of 
analogy” we can know that all “perfections” or positive predicates, so 
far as they are such, can be ascribed to God. Between these three posi- 
tions the reasoning shifts uncertainly. Again, God is absolutely simple; 
but in such a way that he can know all the multiplicity of existence. The 
simplicity becomes unqualified, merely absolute, when Aquinas wishes 
to prove, for example, the impassivity or immutability of God; but it 
undergoes some mysterious qualification in order to make possible the 
conception of God as able to know and will and even love an infinite 
variety of things. Patterson believes entirely in the intellectual sincerity 
of the great Scholastic, but he shows, to my satisfaction at least, that 
almost anything can be “proved” by such a method. 

The author evidently belongs to that rapidly growing wing of Protes- 
tant theology which believes that many of our theological woes come from 
the concept of God as timeless and impassive—an action to which no re- 
action is possible and for which there can be no novelty. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 
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Israel’s Wisdom Literature: Its Bearing on Theology and the History of 
Religion. By Rev. O. S. Rankin. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Scribner’s, 1936, 272 pages. $4.50. 

This volume comprises the Kerr Lectures delivered in Trinity College, 
Glasgow, 1933-36. It is well calculated to fulfil the object of the Founda- 
tion in “the promotion of the Study of Scientific Theology”’; it is an im- 
portant contribution to our literature of Old Testament and Judaic re- 
search, tracing with scholarly mastery and comprehensiveness certain Old 
Testament ideas through the literature of early Judaism and Christian- 
ity. It is an area of thought which Dr. Rankin’s previous work on his 
Origins of the Festival of Hanukkah renders him peculiarly competent to 
discuss. 

Particularly deserving of note are the chapters on the ideas of indi- 
vidual responsibility and the belief in a future life. The argument in the 
former that the individual was not submerged under a weight of “group 
solidarity,” as current notions of Hebrew society would imply, is an 
emphasis of which we have long stood in need. And the lengthy study 
of the rise of a belief in a future life is valuable. 

There are, however, many matters, some of them of major importance, 
that give grounds for misgiving, if not for serious objection. One of these 
is the basic concept of the Wisdom movement implied in the title and 
scope of the volume, the great bulk of which centers about Hebrew ideas 
of reward and retribution. These, it is true, play a considerable part in the 
“Wisdom” Book of Job and are close to the thought of Koheleth. Yet 
this is but an incidental development of the Wisdom speculation. Wis- 
dom was the philosophy of the Orient; hence the issues of human weal and 
woe come properly under its scrutiny. Still it remains that Dr. Rankin 
has here put the part for the whole. He was quite within his rights in 
organizing his volume as he has done; but it should not have been entitled 
Israel’s Wisdom Literature. A fundamental error has been the failure to 
delimit and to characterize the Wisdom writings; a mere list such as he 
gives means nothing: it might be an arbitrary selection. If he had sur- 
veyed the movement genetically, had recognized its original impulses and 
objectives, and then seen that Israel’s is not merely influenced by (as he 
is fully conscious) but is an intimate and direct outgrowth of the long 
anterior Wisdom of Egypt and Babylonia, he would have entertained 
quite different views on some important matters. 

The treatment of the Book of Job is none too happy. It is weak on 
critical points, which may seem inconsequential in a study of this sort; 
yet if he had recognized the spurious nature of chapters xxix—xxxi, it 
should have been apparent that our present truncated Dialogue works 
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up to a climax in chapter xxiii, which precludes the view that for Job 
suffering is purely punitive. More serious though is the contention, sup- 
ported it is true with important names, that Job accepts fully with the 
friends the ““Deuteronomic”’ view of suffering. Does a discussion of the 
justice of God necessarily imply this? If so, Dr. Rankin himself must be a 
“Deuteronomist”! But it is particularly undiscerning to elevate the pain- 
wracked ejaculations of a desperate man into a logical dogma of reward 
and retribution. As a matter of fact, the situation is actually the reverse: 
both Job and the friends alike recognize the suffering of the righteous 
and argue from that premise. This misconception of Job’s position seems 
to rest on a more serious failure to realize that the Dialogue does not 
present a static and final Job, but its significance is in the advance in his 
thought, traced with consummate skill, from the deep despair of chapter 
iii and the violent recriminations of chapters ix and x to the faith and 
hope of chapters xix and xxiii. To have noted one of the great poet’s 
devices toward this result would have qualified another of Dr. Rankin’s 
views. True to his pictured condition as distracted and half-frantic, Job 
does not follow any line of thought consistently, but the poet has him 
throw out a casual, passing idea to be taken up again in similar transient 
mood, but thus successively advanced. We must then very heavily dis- 
count our certainty that the bold denial in chapter xiv represents Job’s 
final thought on the problem of life beyond death; this is just the sort of 
protestation which elsewhere provides the start for Job’s final arrival at 
a very different position. And the direction of movement of the Dialogue 
and the figure and function of the go’e/ intimate a content of thought and 
objective in the poem of which Dr. Rankin gives no hint. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding a breadth of reading that is 
impressive, he has overlooked, or in any case ignored, Mowinckel’s 
cogent emphasis that this mysterious go’el, presented in 19:25, is not 
God. He has failed, too, to note the clear dependence of the poem at this 
point on the north Syrian epic. As a result he fails completely to grasp 
the significance of this figure, so crucial and central in the poem—and 
with it the conclusion toward which the poet was apparently moving. 

This unfamiliarity (shall we say?) with the north Syrian epic is still 
more apparent, and not less unfortunate, in another connection. In his 
discussion of the bearing of the nature cults on Israel’s familiarity with 
the idea of a resurrection, he draws his information on the Phoenician 
religion from classical sources alone. Only in a footnote does he refer 
casually to the Ras Shamra material. 

The explanation of the late acceptance of the dogma of resurrection by 
Israel as owing to an antithesis between Yahweh as sky-god and the 
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earth deities, with whom the doctrine was associated, is not very con- 
vincing. However true this rivalry may have been of Greek religion, from 
the analogy of which he argues—though one suspects rather that the 
conflict between the Olympic and chthonic deities was because the latter 
were foreign—such antithesis is foreign to the Orient. Marduk became in 
course of time the dying god; Nergal descended to Arallu and wedded 
Ereshkigal; Anu was the spouse of Ishtar in Uruk; in north Syria, El is 
integral to the epic of fertility; and in Egypt the younger Horus is son 
of Osiris and Isis. All these concepts doubtless represent a process of 
priestly accommodation to politico-religious facts and ambitions; yet they 
are not devoid of relevance, for a basic idea of the cult is the union of sky 
and earth which in the mythology of popular belief brings new life: the 
sky-god sends his fertilizing rains upon mother earth, from whom then the 
new “god” is born. Moreover Dr. Rankin’s view fails to do justice to 
the syncretism which must have been operative in Yahwism from very 
early times and, in the long result, is scarce less significant than the 
antagonism of which the prophets are our chief witness. In the middle of 
the ninth century Elijah boldly arrogates to his god qualities and pre- 
rogatives of the Baalim: so we must understand the episode of the 
drought and subsequent contest on Carmel. And the importance of 
Hosea toward this end is well known. Still more remarkable is Isa. 53 for 
its intimate relevance to the point with which Dr. Rankin deals, for, in- 
fluenced beyond a doubt by the New Year’s ritual of Marduk, it presents 
the death and resurrection, not of Yahweh, it is true, but of his Servant. 
But that the notion of the ritual death of Yahweh himself was not un- 
known is evidenced by the Tikkun Sopherim to Hab. 1:12. 

Dr. Rankin shows a marked predilection for Iranian influence upon 
Judaism. There can be no doubt it was operative, and the Old Testament 
shows more of it than he has found necessary to detail. Yet it must be 
recognized that Persia was but a secondary center of the culture of the 
ancient East. The great streams of influence flowed from Babylonia; and 
they had by no means been dried up or diverted into “Chaldaeo-Iranian 
astral religion” in the period discussed. It is this failure to assess the 
vitality of ancient Babylonian speculation and its relevance to his subject 
that constitutes one of the major deficiencies of the work and certainly 
leads him astray in regard to the figure of Wisdom, which in his final chap- 
ter he derives from Persia. It is astonishing how he skims over the sur- 
face of Babylonian myths without ever suspecting their existence. His 
comparison of the features of Wisdom with Avestan ideas is important, 
but it can mean no more than that both were derived alike from long, 
earlier concepts current in the philosophy of Babylonia. The Wisdom of 
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Prov. 1-9 is the Hebrew form of the wisdom of the gods, prerogative es- 
pecially of Ea, but for certain currents of thought in the Land of the Two 
Rivers operative commonly through the amat Enlil. 
W. A. IRwIN 
University of Chicago 
Early Christian Life as Reflected in Its Literature. By DONALD WAYNE 

RiwpeE. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1936. 256 pages. $2.50. 

Is it an indication of the close of a period of research that syntheses of 
the first Christian century are again appearing? A very competent survey 
of recent critical work in the field is to be found in Early Christian Life as 
Reflected in Its Literature. The title would be more accurate if the phrases 
were reversed, for the material is organized more around types of litera- 
ture than problems of life. This is studied, however, as a source for early 
Christian life rather than doctrine. No distinction is made according to 
canonicity. 

Three separate periods are recognized: before the gospels, the gospel- 
making period, and after the gospels. This recognizes that the writings 
of gospels marked a distinct transition, but otherwise it is a classification 
of doubtful value. It sets an arbitrary limit to the gospel-making, for- 
getting for the moment that others continued to appear after our canoni- 
cal gospels. Even on Dr. Riddle’s own dating, almost as many other 
books fall into the gospel-making period. A confusion of literary classi- 
fications with historical periods does not add to the clarity of the picture. 

The concentration upon life rather than upon doctrine accords with 
current “behavioristic” trends and is a welcome reaction against an ex- 
clusively theological treatment. It means, however, that the problems 
raised in Walter Bauer’s Rechtgléubigkeit und Ketzerei are necessarily 
ignored. The evidence presented does not bear out the categorical asser- 
tions that the differences were social rather than intellectual. ‘Discipli- 
nary” and “intellectual” do not provide real contrasts. The “social” differ- 
ences separating Marcion and the author of the Pastorals remain entirely 
obscure. The bishops are made to appear as self-seeking autocrats who 
hardly rationalize their lust for power since “doctrine” is assumed to be 
a secondary concern. 

An unexpressed assumption is that a book is more clarified if it is as- 
signed to a known situation than if the background is admitted to be un- 
certain. We have witnessed in Old Testament study the passion to date 
individual Psalms. Of course the Pastorals become more vivid if written 
against Marcion than in an unknown situation twenty-five years earlier, 
but that does not make the position true. Bauer’s presentation is more 
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plausible since he assumes that the collection of ten Pauline epistles origi- 
nated with Marcion. How could three be added to the corpus fifty years 
after it had obtained the influence which the Goodspeed theory assumes? 
A similar question arises in connection with the dating of I Peter with 
reference to the Pliny-Trajan correspondence. 

A third assumption is the Hellenistic background of all the New Testa- 
ment. The message was preached to non-Jews practically from the be- 
zinning. The term “Jewish-Christians” is a misnomer. Dibelius is fol- 
lowed on the Epistle of James rather than Arnold Meyer. Not only were 
the gospels the creation of the Hellenistic communities, but the stories of 
Jesus had long since been formulated for competition with gods of the 
mystery cults and Aesklepius. There is a very proper depreciation of the 
importance of the identification of gospel “sources,” but many will dis- 
agree that form criticism is any more hostile to the hypothesis of “Q” 
than to the Burton multiple-source theory. Riddle is apparently very 
skeptical of what we have been accustomed to call the “teaching of 
Jesus.”’ ‘“The gospels may be viewed as articulations of ways of life which 
were crystallized into norms and patterns by the experiences of the cult 
members in their group relationships”’ (p. 72). 

The volume is written in a simple, clear style and with a freshness of 
vocabulary which enhances its interest. It is full of penetrating observa- 
tions and provocative insights. Unfortunately, the author does not 
succeed in conveying any great enthusiasm for his subject. It remains 
something of a puzzle why such a movement should have spread so ex- 
tensively. We may regard Paul as an “ecstatic spiritist” with “a Jewish 
bias” who was “unconvincing in argument” and “inconsistent in ethics.” 
That hardly prepares us for the later assertions about the influence of his 
letters. Students who are interested in early Christian life, however, will 
find a valuable reaction to current monographs on its literature, especially 
to those emanating from the university where the author is a valued direc- 
tor of research. It should be noted that Muilenburg is cited on page 213 
without any indication that his monograph attacks the literary theory 
which is assumed by the author. 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 
Graduate School of Theology 


Oberlin College 
Les idées eschatologiques du livre de la sagesse. By RuUDOLPHE ScHUTZ. 
Paris: Libraire orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1935. 201 pages. Fr. 25. 
This work constitutes an important addition to our literature on the 
Apocryphal “Wisdom of Solomon.” It develops its theme broadly under 
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three main headings: L’homme et la sagasse, Les sanctions de la vie future, 
and Le jugement final. The conclusions, briefly, are that according to the 
ancient author man’s righteousness is dependent upon his receiving wis- 
dom; and from this, in turn, flows his eternal weal or woe. The dead, good 
or bad, receive at the time of their departure recompense suited to their 
merits; but later in the universal judgment, /e jugement final, the wicked 
seem to be consigned to eternal pains or else are annihilated (it is not cer- 
tain which), but the righteous enjoy a glorious resurrection to everlasting 
joy in the presence of the Lord. 

The conclusions of the volume are carefully considered. Yet a number 
of objections are in place. A quite minor point is the oversight by which 
the discussion of 7:2 (pp. 19-22) makes no reference to the striking simi- 
larity to, presumably the dependence upon, Job 10:10. Much more basic, 
however, is the mood, the bias one might say, of Schiitz’s discussion. The 
antithesis which he sets up between Catholic and Protestant expositors 
of the book becomes, as one works through his argument, a matter of high 
significance. Consciously or not his conclusions are predestined to the 
mold of dogmatic theology. Doubtless he would reply that this is because 
dogma is true. But such defense, actual or hypothetical, is not borne out 
by examination, for example, of his view of le jugement final. His whole 
case here rests admittedly upon 4: 20—5: 23, an unbiased reading of which 
will reveal how tenuous is the entire idea. It is a passage conceived in the 
temper and imagery of Old Testament theophanies, notably Ps. 18, and 
like them patently refers to a mundane occurrence. There can be little 
doubt that those scholars are right who see here no more than a phase of 
the messianic expectation. 

Presumably the author is justified in limiting himself under his topic 
to a mere elucidation of the ideas of the ancient writer. Yet it will be 
apparent that this can be adequately accomplished only by a survey of 
the origin and relationship of such ideas. And indeed Schiitz is not ob- 
livious of this responsibility but in a few cases takes up the question of 
Greek influence. But a serious deficiency is that in the large he seems to 
conceive of the “‘Wisdom of Solomon” as having been produced in a cul- 
tural vacuum. He undertakes no assessment of the great currents of 
thought that for three thousand years had moved across the Orient. Yet 
the dependence of Wisdom on these is abundantly apparent. In this very 
‘Sudgment” passage it is remarkable how anyone could escape recogniz- 
ing a borrowing from the Zoroastrian conflict of truth and falsity. And 
behind both accounts, in turn, is patently the fight of Marduk with 
Tiamat; but like the followers of the great Persian prophet the Jewish 
writer transformed this primordial—and annual—conflict into an es- 
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chatological culmination. To have recognized these facts might have so 
modified Schiitz’s conception of the inspiration of the author as to open his 
mind to less dogmatic conclusions. 

A similar cause militates against the value of his discussion of divine 
and human wisdom. It is a topic very rich in meaning for the thought of 
the ancient world and the subsequent course of theology. But Schiitz so 
completely misses all this that it is scarce too severe to characterize his 


treatment as worthless. 
W. A. Irwin 


University of Chicago 


Students and the Christian World Mission. Edited by JEssE R. Wizson. 
New York: Student Volunteer Movement, 1936. 333 pages. $2.00. 


This volume is the report of the twelfth quadrennial convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement held in Indianapolis during Christmas 
week of 1935. These representative gatherings, coming as they do every 
four years, carefully set up under the guiding hand of missionary official- 
dom, and providing a forum both for representative speakers and for the 
free exchange of opinion on the part of students, give a cross-section of 
the missionary movement at a particular period, similar to the cross- 
section of a tree, and make it possible to examine a living movement while 
reviewing a book. 

The specific purpose of the convention was to turn the minds of the 
rising generation toward the wider implications of the Christian religion 
and to secure their personal commitment to the program of world-service 
either by volunteering for work abroad or by lending a hearty support 
from the home base. 

In order to accomplish this, a fairly consistent philosophy of missions 
was set forth, following in the main the lines laid down in the pronounce- 
ment of the Jerusalem Council in 1928. The basic appeal still arises from 
the spiritual need of the world, only now the contrast is not drawn so 
sharply between heathen and Christian but rather between human nature 
and culture, on the one hand, and the divine Christ, on the other. The 
whole world lies in sin—the sin of man’s greed and arrogance as he “tries 
to make himself God.”’ Over against this stands Christ—the revelation of 
divine judgment and mercy as portrayed in the incarnation and the cross. 
This self-giving on the part of God provides the second great motivation 
of Christian missions. Under the pressure of modern conditions, the 
church assumes a new position of importance. In contrast to the solidar- 
ity offered by fascism and communism—these distorted schemes of hu- 
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man origin—the church stands forth as the one divine community which 
is gradually rooting itself in all the world, and the hope of overcoming 
human strife lies in the speedy and thorough extension of this unifying 
spiritual fellowship which has been brought down out of a heavenly order. 

These confident affirmations made on the part of mature men were 
counterbalanced by the questionings which arose in twenty-eight semi- 
nars, each of which held four sessions. Students and leaders wrestled 
valiantly with such problems as the following: the adequacy of the Chris- 
tian faith for human needs; the church and the world-community; the 
Christian fellowship and the non-Christian religious groups; the Christian 
fellowship in relation to current political trends, race problems, rural 
conditions, women’s movements, world-peace, etc. These discussions re- 
vealed a seriousness of purpose and a desire to enlist one’s life in a cause 
which might be considered worth while. One gets the impression that, 
while the majority were strengthened and inspired by what they heard 
from the platform, a very considerable minority were still left searching 
for a faith by which they themselves might live and for a vindication of 
the enterprise which was challenging them to its service. 

To the present reviewer the most thrilling and convincing part of the 
volume consists of the six chapters which illustrate “the kind of Chris- 
tianity which the world needs,” by describing definite experiments in 
Christian service designed to meet the peculiar situations which prevail 
in certain localities. So long as such sane and constructive efforts con- 
tinue, the Christian movement will survive by virtue of its own inherent 
worth; it will continue to draw the type of volunteers who are happy to 
engage in such work, especially if they are not compelled to conform to 
some standardized interpretation of Christianity and to some one phi- 


losophy of missions. 
ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 


University of Chicago 
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Barn, Joun. A. The Foundations of Christian Faith. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; 

New York: Scribner, 1936. 112 pages. $1.75. 

This modest little volume is written to expound what the writer describes to be “a 
true conception of faith as personal surrender to Christ as Saviour.” This purely per- 
sonal and individual concept of faith he sets over against formulated creedal expres- 
sions and ecclesiastical authority. However, he does not develop his subject polemically. 
Rather, at the outset he analyzes the various elements in human nature and experience 
that help to create faith, so that the first chapters of the book provide a brief sketch 
of faith in its psychological aspects. Next, he turns to the objective constraints on 
faith such as miracles, the resurrection of Christ, the Bible, the church, and the per- 
sonality of Christ. Thus, the writer provides a summary of what we might call the 
extreme Protestant view of religious faith. The book, as its short compass would indi- 
cate, makes no pretension of being a treatise on the subject, and this may account 
for the absence of exact references to most of the quotations. It would make a good 
basis for a series of popular lectures—JAMEs S. THOMSON. 


Bart, Kary. The Doctrine of the Word of God. Translated by G. T. THomson. New 

York: Scribner, 1936. 560 pages. $7.50. 

This is a substantial book. It goes in considerable detail into problems of revela- 
tion, salvation, faith, the nature of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Redeemer. 
It quotes at great length from the Bible and to a less degree from theologians, both 
Catholic and Protestant. And it expounds Barth’s own views as fully as any other 
work which has come from his pen. It is also an excited book, vehement, eloquent, 
frank in its attempt to present a special point of view. It is thus a controversial book. 
It takes sides against contemporary writers such as Tillich, Brunner, Heim, and others 
with whom Barth might be expected to be in sympathy. As such it is a book to be ex- 
cited over. Barth does not indeed believe that a religious book worth its salt can be 
received in a spirit of critical detachment. Our problem is not ‘How is human knowl- 
edge of revelation possible?” but ‘What is our condition now that divine revelation has 
taken the initiative and come to us?” Faith cannot take unbelief seriously. Theology 
must not temporize with philosophy’s essential skepticism. 

This translation of the second edition of Barth’s first volume of Church Dogmatics 
is thus the most polemical book yet to come from his pen. If it does not win converts, 
it will at least widen the gap between those who believe and those who disbelieve in the 
theology of dialectic. Those who side with Barth will undoubtedly find here much 
substance on which to meditate and many imaginative leads for their thought to follow. 
Those who, whatever their admiration for his character and leadership, cannot accept 
his theological position, will find him in this volume more unintelligible than ever.— 
J. S. Brxter. 

BELL, BERNARD IppINGs. A Catholic Looks at His World. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 

1936. 130 pages. $1.25. 

The word “Catholic” in this title means “Anglo-Catholic.” The point of view from 
which sociology is here approached is a thoroughly familiar one to students of Chris- 
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tian history. It is based upon the providential view of history advocated by Augustine 
and Orosius, which prevailed throughout medieval thinking until the rise of humanism 
and the awakening of a new sense of human responsibility for the moral regeneration 
of society that derived its intellectual urge more especially from Kant. The ‘‘Catholic” 
view, advocated by our author, affirms that God creates and governs all things in 
accordance with his perfect intelligence and absolute will, and it would be a preposterous 
thing for man to undertake on his own responsibility to improve a social order that God 
had set up. The way to improve unhappy social conditions is to have men submit to 
the teaching of the “Catholic” church, through which God is continually working to 
accomplish his beneficent purposes in the world.—S. J. CAsE. 


Bett, WitttaM C. African Bridge Builders; BRowN, INA CorINNE. The Story of the 
American Negro; CUTHBERT, MARION. We Sing America; FAURE, FELIX. Christ in 
the Great Forest; Gitt, D. M., and Putten, A. M. Victories of Peace; JENNESS, 
Mary. Twelve Negro Americans; JOHNSON, CHARLES S. A Preface to Racial Under- 
standing; MATHEWS, BasIL. Consider Africa; Ross, EMory. Out of Africa; SHILLITO, 
Epwarp. The Way of the Witnesses. New York: Friendship Press, 1936. $1.00 
each. 

These small but readable books are designed especially for the use of teachers and 
club leaders engaged in educating our young people in the fine art of brotherhood and 
noble living. World-peace, fraternal relations among races and nations, and prepara- 
tion for citizenship in a friendly world are characteristic notes in these attractive 
handbooks.—S. J. CAsE. 

Bootu, HENRY KENDALL. The Great Galilean Returns. New York: Scribner, 1936. 
xvi+218 pages. $2.00. 

It is assumed by the writer that the social ideal for all time was once and for all set 
forth in the teaching of Jesus. Further, it is assumed that the social gospel of Jesus 
has been obscured and beclouded by the rank and file of his would-be disciples through- 
out the centuries of Christian history. The total result is a thoroughly degenerate inter- 
pretation of history and a quite fictitious reconstruction of the message of Jesus in 
terms of a certain type of present-day social interest.—S. J. CASE. 

BRADEN, CHARLES SAMUEL (ed.). Varieties of American Religion. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark & Co., 1936. 294 pages. $2.00. 

A composite book containing essays by seventeen writers representing a wide range 
of divergent opinions. The picture thus presented is likely to prove confusing to the 
average reader. But in so far as this confusion is a reality in the present-day American 
religious scene, it is exactly the impression which the editor desired to leave upon the 
readers. He has added an interpretative essay at the end aimed at making the situation 
more intelligible rather than at harmonizing the discrepancies. Unquestionably this 
was a wise course to pursue. Readers are left with a stimulus or an irritant, without 
being given a fictitious sedative. The type of religious interest represented are “Funda- 
mentalism” by William B. Riley, “Orthodox Protestantism” by W. H. Foulkes, “Liber- 
al Protestantism” by Ernest F. Tittle, “Radical Protestantism” by Edward S. Ames, 
“‘Sacramentarianism” by George Craig Stewart, “Barthianism” by E. G. Homrig- 
hausen, ‘‘Roman Catholicism” by Fulton J. Sheen, ““Mormonism” by John A. Widtsoe, 
“Unity” by Charles Fillmore, “Christian Science” by Albert F. Gilmore, “Ethical 
Culture” by Horace J. Bridges, “Humanism” by John H. Dietrich, “Spiritualism” by 
Mark A. Barwise, ‘“Theosophy” by Albert P. Warrington, “Orthodox Judaism” by 
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Leo Jung, “National Judaism” by Solomon Goldman, and “Reform Judaism’ by 
Felix A. Levy.—S. J. CASE. 


Brown, CHARLES ReEyNotps. The Master’s Influence. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1936. 200 pages. $2.00. 
A characteristically charming and devotional treatment of the career and teaching 
of Jesus by the Dean Emeritus of Yale Divinity School. The book contains the Fondren 
Lectures for 1936, delivered at the Southern Methodist University.—S. J. CasE. 


CHALMERS, ALLAN KniGuT. Give Me Another Chance; CoE, ALBERT BUCKNER. Born 
for Victory; LicHLITER, McILtyar Hamixton. A Pillow of Stones; N1cELY, HAROLD 
Exviiott. What Religion Does to Men; PoTEAT, EDWIN MCNEILL, JR. Thunder over 
Sinai; SCHROEDER, JOHN C. The Task of Religion; StuRGES, PHILEMON F. Our 
Common Loyalty. New York: Harper, 1936. $1.00 each. 

Here are seven more volumes in the series “Harpers Monthly Pulpit” that has now 
reached a total of forty-eight books. Each contains ten sermons by a modern preacher 
who has proved himself an effective minister to his congregation. Thus the books have 
value not only as examples of effective preaching but they furnish a cross-section of 
what the American pulpit today is presenting as the message and obligation of the 
churches.—S. J. CASE. 


DrEANE, ANTHONY C. The Valley and Beyond. New York: Harper, 1936. 203 pages. 
$1.50. 

Meditations, rather than formal theological discussions, designed to lead readers to 
ponder on the possibilities and implications of belief in personal immortality.—S. J. 
CASE. 

Dopp, C. H. The Present Task in New Testament Studies. Cambridge: University 

Press; New York: Macmillan, 1936. 41 pages. $0.75. 

This is the inaugural lecture of Professor Dodd who succeeds the late F. C. Burkitt as 
Norris-Hulse Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. It surveys briefly 
and in general terms the situation in the world of New Testament studies today. The 
author sees the focal point of that world as interpretation—an interpretation of that 
“organic” unity which was Early Christianity to the Christianity of our own genera- 
tion.—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


Do.LceER, FRANZ JosEpH. Antike und Christentum. (“Kultur- und religionsgeschicht- 
liche Studien,” Band V, Heft 1.) Munster: Aschendorffsche, 1936. 80 pages. 
Rm. 3.75. 

The first and longest paper in this issue is a very valuable study of the term “ight” 
in early Christian ritual and symbolism, and its connection with the custom of hailing 
and blessing the light. A wealth of scattered materials on this subject is assembled and 
interpreted with great insight and skill, and the whole constitutes a significant contribu- 
tion to the study of early Christian liturgy. A second paper, entitled “Nonna, a Chapter 
on the Popular Christian Piety of the Fourth Century,” merits equally serious atten- 
tion. Nonna, it will be remembered, was the mother of Gregory of Nazianzus, who had 
died while engaged in prayer at the altar in the year 374, and of whom Gregory makes 
mention in his funeral oration on his father. This reference is made the point of depar- 
ture for an illuminating study on the popular piety of that day. A series of five short 
archeological notes concludes this Heft.—S. J. CAsE. 
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Drury, S. S. Draw Near with Faith. New York: Harper, 1936. xviii+163 pages. 
$1.25. 
A series of twelve chapel talks by the Rector of St. Paul’s School, explaining the 
meaning of the Holy Communion with a view to stressing the practice of devout per- 
sonal religion in modern life-—S. J. CAsE. 


Hem, KArw. God Transcendent. Translated by E. P. DicxrE, with a Foreword by 

Epwyn Bevan. New York: Scribner, 1936. 240 pages. $3.50. 

Professor Heim of Tiibingen has long been known as a teacher of theology second in 
popularity only to Barth among students on the Continent, and today perhaps second 
to none. A translation of the third edition of his Glaube und Denken should thus be 
interesting as an illustration of what Continental students are looking for. One does 
not have to read far to discover that the book is profoundly influenced, first, by the 
political shake-ur and, second, by the cult of the irrational which is so powerful today. 
Treating religion as neither reflective inquiry nor growth in moral insight but as that 
which makes a complete break with culture, Professor Heim tries to show how man 
can respond to a divine influence which comes “plumb down from above.” The first 
problem is that of understanding the boundaries and intersections of the various “di- 
mensions” of normal life. The boundaries, for example, between my world, your world, 
and the “It” world are boundaries of dimension. Analysis of these reveals differences 
between inanimate datum and consciousness, between past events and present po- 
tentialities, between objects of knowledge and objects of will. When we see these dis- 
tinctions, we are on the way to an understanding of the distinction between man and 
God, though the difference here is even greater than in the other cases. God is not so 
much an answer to the intellectual and the moral question as the ground of being which 
makes both question and answer possible. Our knowledge of him is not the result of 
observation and reflection, but of a special attitude through which observation and 
reflection are themselves justified. Briefly, our relation to him is that of creatures to a 
Creator who is the Absolute, who judges the world according to his own sovereign 
standards, and who escapes its relativities. 

The impressiveness of this book comes from the sense of urgency which prompts it 
rather than from its argument. God is that to which we turn in our desperate need. 
He is the “Unknown God” on whose revelation we are completely dependent. This, the 
reader feels, may very well be, but does the discussion of “dimensional boundaries” 
and the “‘structure of spaces” actually help us to receive the revelation when it comes?— 
J. S. Brxcer. 

Hucues, H. Matpwyn. The Christian Idea of God; SELBIE, W. B. The Fatherhood of 

God. New York: Scribner, 1936. 228 and 224 pages. $2.00 each. 

The series of small handbooks designated ‘Studies in Theology,” of which several 
volumes appeared before the World War, has now been resumed by the issuance of No. 
34 in the series. One regrets to note that the original price of $0.75 per volume has now 
advanced to $2.00 for a book of like format and content. The author of this latest addi- 
tion to the series, the Principal of Wesley House, Cambridge, England, has crowded a 
large amount of information within the relatively narrow limits of space at his dis- 
posal. His main responsibility has been to trace the history of the Christian idea of 
God, but at the same time he has subjected varying ideas to criticism and has pre- 
sented arguments in defense of other types of belief in God. Thus the work is both his- 
tory and apologetic. Its interest is to defend a somewhat modernized traditional form 
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of English evangelical thinking, and the author escapes from certain perplexities, if 
not inconsistencies, in his thinking by closing his book with an epilogue entitled “All 
Things Go Out in Mystery.” Asa matter of course, a genuine mystery is beyond human 
comprehension. 

Dr. Selbie, the former Principal of Mansfield College, contributes No. 33 to the same 
series. He is less concerned with the history than with the meaning of the concept “the 
Fatherhood of God” in Christianity. This concept he holds to be the very soul of Chris- 
tianity and, although it was central in the teaching of Jesus, it has never been fully ac- 
cepted or correctly interpreted by the church. This defect the author seeks to correct, 
but while his book contains many stimulating suggestions and keen insights, one is 
left with the feeling that its interpretations are often unduly forced.—S. J. Case. 


Jacosus, MELANCTHON W.; LANE, ELBERT C.; ZENOS, ANDREW C.; Cook, ELMER J. 
(eds.). A New Standard Bible Dictionary. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1936. 
xxiv-+965 pages. $7.50. 

This handy single-volume Bible dictionary first appeared in the year 1909. A sub- 
stantially revised second edition was published in the year 1926, of which the new 
(third) edition is essentially a reprint preserving the pagination of the second edition 
with here and there a re-written paragraph or column and such changes in reference 
literature as the limitations of space permitted. It was not possible under these condi- 
tions to effect as thorough a revision as one could wish in some of the more important 
articles. For example, under “Gospel” the new type of literary study called “Form 
Criticism” gets only a seven-line footnote for which space is found by omitting a short 
paragraph from the text of the second edition. Under “Synoptic Problem” three pages 
have been reset to make room to include the four-document theory of Streeter on which 
the stamp of approval is placed. But, again, no account is taken of the results of “Form 
Criticism.” It is unfortunate that space could not have been found for a separate entry 
under this topic even if only in an appendix. Nor is the article on “Jesus Christ” revised 
to conform with such new features as have been introduced into the discussion of the 
Synoptic Problem. In fact, one questions whether it might not have been more satis- 
factory to users of the dictionary—and it certainly would have been less expensive to 
print—if the third edition had consisted simply in a republication of the second with a 
suitable supplement containing the new materials that one might expect to find in a 
thoroughly modern Bible dictionary.—S. J. CAsE. 


Kappler, W. (ed.). Maccabaeorum liber I (Septuaginta IX, 1). Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1936. 146 pages. To subscribers, Rm. 9; separate price, Rm. 
12.60. 

This critical edition of I Maccabees is the work of Werner Kappler, who has been in 
charge of the Gottingen Septuagint project since the death of Alfred Rahlfs. An Intro- 
duction of forty-eight pages lists the sources, classifies, and evaluates them in convincing 
fashion. The critical apparatus briefly but clearly presents the evidence of approxi- 
mately fifty sources. Some students will regret that the full evidence is not given for a 
fair number of these witnesses, but the editor has sacrificed complete presentation to 
economy of space in those instances where the evidence seemed to him of no practical 
value. Students of the Septuagint as well as those who study the history of Old Testa- 
ment text in general will find this an invaluable addition to their library —ERNEST 


CADMAN COLWELL. 
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Krpre, Peart. The Library of Pico della Mirandola. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. xiv-+330 pages. $4.00. 

This is one of those rare types of study that delight the bibliophile. Pico della 
Mirandola’s library was one of the most highly praised collections of the late fifteenth 
century. It was rich in writings that were prized by the humanists and included many 
ancient Greek and Roman classics as well as contemporary compositions. There were 
also Hebrew and Aramaic texts of biblical writings, books on cabala, on theology, and 
scholasticism, and on the neo-Platonic and Peripatetic philosophies. Works on music 
and the occult sciences were also represented. Together they testify to the variety and 
scope of their owner’s interests and provide a substantial basis for determining the 
place that these things held in the esteem of that day. This publication will do much to 
correct any misapprehensions that may obtain regarding the narrow interests of scholars 
in the fifteenth century, and it will add significance to the fact of the historical con- 
tinuity of culture. The volume is very attractively printed and is furnished with an 
extensive Index that adds much to its utility as a work of reference.—S. J. CASE. 


KIRKLAND, WINIFRED. As Far as I Can See. New York: Scribner, 1936. 233 pages. 
$2.00. 

An untechnical presentation of a moderately liberal type of Christian faith, in- 
formally presented in a pleasant literary form. There are seven chapters bearing 
the following captions: “Without Apology,” “Faith Day by Day,” “A Free-Lance 
Writer’s Approach,” “Jesus of Nazareth Passeth By,” ‘Prayer: What? Why?” 
“Pattern for Patriotism,” “What Shall We Do with Death?’’—S. J. Case. 


KitTEL, GERHARD (ed.). Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Band III, 
Lieferungen 4-8. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1936. Sold on subscription only. 


Production of the re-written Cremer goes forward steadily; one of the recent sec- 
tions was in double bulk. With the method already made usual a number of important 
articles appear in the sections under review. For example, healing is discussed with 
valuable reference to sources by Oepke; the abundant citations from Jewish and Hel- 
lenistic sources enable a competent understanding of the biblical references in the light 
of contemporary practices. Schrenk gives a fully documented study of priest, priest- 
hood, and temple, making comprehensive use of Graeco-Roman source materials. The 
promised study of “church” appears under the discussion of the verb kaled; happily it is 
by the thoroughly competent K. L. Schmidt. It is no disparagement to remark that in 
these sections, as in those which appeared earlier, there is a variable standard of achieve- 
ment. The important point is that many of the word studies are not merely philologi- 
cally adequate, but they proceed broadly enough so that often the discussion is suffi- 
ciently inclusive of historical and archeological data to make the volume a handbook of 
religious history.—D. W. RIDDLE. 


KOBERLE, ADoLPH. The Quest for Holiness. Translated from the third German edition 
by Joun C. Mattes. New York: Harper, 1936. xi+268 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Kéberle, professor in the University of Basel, presents in this volume a biblical 
and confessional study of the Lutheran doctrines of justification and sanctification. It 
is his thesis that justification—the forgiving word of God—must precede sanctification 
—the achievement of Christlike character. In the early chapters certain attempts at 
self-salvation, such as moralism, grounded upon Kant and Ritschl, mysticism, based 
upon Schleiermacher’s psychologizing of religion, and “devotion of thought,” based 
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upon nineteenth-century idealistic philosophy, are rejected upon biblical and con- 
fessional grounds. In later chapters the quietistic passivism which results from over- 
emphasis upon the divine initiative is likewise rejected. Divine initiative and human 
responsibility are indissolubly connected by the author. God must proffer forgiveness, 
but man may reject it, or, having accepted it, by refusing to strive for sanctification 
may lose it. 

The author expresses his appreciation of the Barthians for their attack upon natural- 
istic self-salvation schemes developed throughout the world. At the same time he 
believes that they have overemphasised the divine factor in the salvation process. 
He suggests that it is better for Lutherans to follow such thinkers as Bezzel, Schlatter, 
Ihmels, and Heim (p. 261). Dr. Kéberle draws heavily upon Scripture and confessional 
theology, but apparently sees little of value in the scientific, social, and philosophic 
developments of the past three centuries. —WILLIAM H. BERNHARDT. 


KOsNETTER, JOH. Die Taufe Jesu. Vienna: Mayer & Co., 1936. xxvii+316 pages. 
M. 6. 


From a survey of available data regarding the baptism practiced by John the author 
concludes that, although Jewish proselyte baptism was a current praciice in John’s day, 
the resemblances between the two are far less noteworthy than their differences. The 
distinction of greatest significance is John’s emphasis on preparation for the Messiah, of 
which there is no hint in connection with proselyte baptism. He turns next to the bap- 
tism of Jesus by John to examine at length data from the New Testament and the 
Apocryphal books, and obtains results that are in strict conformity with Roman 
Catholic tradition. Seemingly contradictory statements are diligently harmonized, 
and Jesus’ baptism is so interpreted as to make this act entirely consistent with the 
supernatural origin and fully divine consciousness of Jesus. The book concludes with a 
chapter on the baptism of Jesus in the light of similar practices in the heathen religions. 
First, the genuinely historical character of the baptismal narrative of the gospels is 
defended against skeptical opinions that the story has grown up as a cult legend and 
hence is only a myth such as is common in the theophanies of other religions. Second, 
the relation of the gospel story to that of the Mandeans is considered, and the author 
finds that the latter is of later date and entirely secondary. In the third place, an ex- 
amination of the alleged Buddhistic parallels to the baptism of Jesus yields totally nega- 
tive results.—S. J. Case. 


LAIRD, JOHN. An Inquiry into Moral Notions. New York: Columbia University Press, 

1936. 318 pages. $3.25. 

This book was written for the mature student rather than for the beginner in the 
field of moral philosophy, and as such it is to be recommended. It is a scholarly discus- 
sion written “to compare, examine, and cross-examine” what the author considers to be 
the three most important notions in ethical theory. Part One deals with ‘“‘Virtue; or the 
Theory of Aretaics,” Part Two with ‘Duty; or the Theory of Deontalogy,” and Part 
Three with “Benefit and Well-being; Which in the Form of Well-doing May Be Called 
Agathopoeics.” There is a multiplicity of goods that cannot be confined to any single 
set of axiological constituents. There is goodness in virtuous action apart from its direc- 
tion and probable beneficial consequences. The ethics of virtue cannot, however, main- 
tain that moral virtue alone is noble and fine. While the task of deontalogy is super- 
ficially easier, since it confines itself to moral obligations, it is forced to admit that the 
promotion of well-being is one moral obligation. Comparisons between better and 
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worse must be made, and for this the ethics of well-being has more place. Thus it 
will be seen that the present as well as the prospective goodness of an action is relevant 
to moral estimation, and that “morality has to be retrospective and circumspective as 
well as prospective.” The views of Kant, the New Intuitionists, and the Utilitarians 
come in for considerable discussion. The book makes a definite addition to the under- 
standing of the notions of virtue, duty, and well-being in so far as they are morally 
relevant.—HArRo_p H. Titvs. 


Lamsa, G. M. Gospel Light. Philadelphia: A. J. Holman Co., 1936. xxxvii+4o1 pages. 
$2.75. 

There is no improvement in quality between this volume and the earlier works of Mr. 
Lamsa which I have reviewed in this Journal (XIII [1933], 332-34; XIV [1934], 242); 
Mr. Lamsa is as unchanged as the Eastern customs to which he so monotonously ap- 
peals. This misleading nature of his work as a whole is reflected in the Frontispiece, 
which carries the label: ‘Fac-simile of one of the few surviving Aramaic texts of the 
New Testament with exception of the Book of Revelation and a few Epistles. It was 
found in the ruins of an ancient Assyrian Church, in Persian Kurdistan. Since the 
publication of Lamsa’s translation of the Four Gospels from Aramaic, these manu- 
scripts have increased greatly in value.” 

An accurate legend could be written as follows: “John 5: 13-29 from a manuscript 
of the Peshitto revision (made about A.p. 411) of the Syriac translation of the Greek 
New Testament. Hundreds of these manuscripts are known to Western scholarship; 
the page shown here differs in no significant detail from the critical edition published by 
Gwilliam in A.D. 1901 on the basis of forty-two (42) such manuscripts.”!—ERNEST 
CADMAN COLWELL. 


LESLIE, ELMER A. Old Testament Religion in the Light of Its Canaanite Background. 

New York: Abingdon Press, 1936. 289 pages. $2.00. 

While not a work of first-rate original scholarship, this book performs a real service 
by making generally available a great deal of important new material, presented in con- 
venient form and from a fresh point of view. The thirty-page Bibliography shows the 
author’s industry, though it would gain by judicious pruning. The uncouth translitera- 
tion of Hebrew words (e.g., hag hagaccir, pahadh Yichag) will do no great harm. More 
serious is the frequent calm assertion of things no man can possibly know. Positions are 
taken on decidedly debatable questions without argument or any indication that there 
is room for difference of opinion, and in general there seems to be a rather naive confi- 
dence in secondary sources. The importance of Canaanite influence on Hebrew religion, 
however, is made evident, and the refreshing suggestion that this influence was not all 
evil is worth considering. Teachers who can correct its defects should find this a useful 
book for their students.—MILLar Burrows. 


Lyman, Mary E ty. The Christian Epic. New York and London: Scribner, 1936. 
xii+275 pages. $2.50. 
This is a book designed for the purpose of introducing college students, members 
of church groups, and seminary students of the English Bible to the literature of the 
New Testament. It is written with a major purpose to present the New Testament 


* Tetraevangelium sanctum juxta simplicem Syrorum versionem ad fidem codicum, 
massorae, editionum denuo recognitum lectionum supellectilem quam conquisiverat P. E. 


Pusey, auxit, digessit, edidit G. H. Gwilliam (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1901). 
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appreciatively. Mrs. Lyman has the ability to present her materials judiciously; one 
receives the impression that everything which her book contains is weighed and meas- 
ured by experience, and one who knows of her teaching ability will take very seriously 
her judgment of what should be offered to such people as those for whom she writes, 
and how it should be offered. 

I have two impressions, upon reading the book, which are impressions of dissatisfac- 
tion. Mrs. Lyman is too well acquainted with the results of critical scholarship to be 
charged with incompetence; her willingness to report only the findings of generally 
accepted scholarship must therefore be due to her conception of her task. But the result 
is that her work seems to be unduly conventional and conservative. She is quite ortho- 
dox (critically, of course) in her presentation of Paul, accepting the Pauline authorship 
of Ephesians “‘in the absence of conclusive evidence to the contrary,” and conventional 
in her conception of the origin and growth of the gospels. Even of the later books of the 
New Testament she suggests nothing that has not long been in the familiar handbooks. 
Her reference to contemporary interests, such as form criticism, suggests the detached 
air of one who waits to see what will be the result of the clash of opinion which others 
will effect. This points to the second impression: There is nothing exciting in her book, 
and it thus subtly conveys the feeling that there is nothing exciting in the New Testa- 
ment. This is the most serious matter. I have the distinct impression that in her cool 
but highly literary statements of appreciation she fails to convey to the reader—and to 
the students who will use her book—the vivid and often tumultuous religious enthusi- 
asm which is so plainly reflected in the New Testament. Surely the New Testament is a 
sufficiently exciting literature if it is only allowed to speak for itself. This clear mes- 
sage of its writings is most unfortunately scaled down. 

Minor matters also suggest themselves. Why should a work which is largely planned 
for college students, who will study the New Testament as literature, cite its quotations 
in the American Standard Version, which is hardly more than a lame and halting re- 
working of the Elizabethan English of the King James? I should think that the archaic 
verb forms would repel students. Mrs. Lyman is well acquainted with the Greek of the 
New Testament; she may well be required to do better by her public than thus to evade 
the important matter of reflecting (and in this way completely distorting) the quality 
of its language by this impossible medium. 

Mrs. Lyman is a highly gifted and an extremely capable scholar, who has already 
published valuable studies in the New Testament field. Her public will continue to 
look for a work which will express the individual contributions which she is in a position 
to offer—DOoNALD WAYNE RIDDLE. 


MALtBy, W. RussELL. Christ and His Cross. New York: Abington Press, 1936. 174 
pages. $1.50. 
Devotional essays by an English Wesleyan clergyman meditating on the religious 
significance of the closing days in the career of Jesus.—S. J. CASE. 


MAXWELL, WILLIAM D. An Outline of Christian Worship: Its Development and Forms. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. 199 pages. $2.75. 

This concise volume from the pen of a Canadian scholar, now residing in Scotland, 
presents a convenient introductory manual to the history of Christian worship, par- 
ticularly with regard to the Eucharist. The work is conceived along broad lines, and the 
author shows a mastery of the literature of the subject. The Roman rite is handled with 
especial understanding and sympathy. By far the most important contribution of the 
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book is the discussion of the early Reformation liturgies of Luther, Zwingli, Bucer, 
Calvin, and Cranmer and their relationships with the Latin mass and with one another, 
In this task the author has quite rightly emphasized the position that present-day efforts 
to restore and enrich Protestant worship should first of all be historically conceived and 
developed, and that this, in turn, involves the recognition of the Eucharist as the prin- 
cipal act of Christian worship every Lord’s Day. Of modern rites the author prefers— 
perhaps naturally—the Scottish orders, both of the United Free Church and of the 
Episcopal church of Scotland. High praise is also accorded the Book of Common Order 
of the United Church of Canada. 

In a work of such vast scope, compressed within less than two hundred pages, 
criticism of details would be ungracious. The chief defect is one common to many recent 
liturgical studies. Worship forms are treated with little reference to the values of re- 
ligious and social experience which lie back of them and which condition their growth 
and change. Given an initial impulse from the Jewish synagogue and the Kiddush 
service in the Upper Room, the Christian liturgy is left to evolve as though in a vacuum. 
The author’s sole explanation seems to be that “the development is unique because the 
Holy Spirit has been with and in the Church to counsel and guide it since the day of 
Pentecost.” The employment of such deus ex machina is a more facile interpretation 
than one expects in a non-Catholic writer on liturgical subjects. 

A very excellent Bibliography will be one of the most useful features of the book to 
the student who is not a specialist in liturgical study —Massry H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


MEREJKOWSKI, Ditri. Jesus Manifest. New York: Scribner, 1936. 622 pages. $2.75. 
A literary and semifictitious portrayal of the career of Jesus in which biblical texts 


are strung together without regard to the results or methods of present-day gospel 
criticism.—S. J. CASE. 


Ming, H. J. M. (ed.). The Codex Alexandrinus in Reduced Photographic Facsimile Old 
Testament: Part III, Hosea-Judith. London: British Museum, 1936. £3 3s. 


This handsome and useful edition is here continued with facsimiles of Hosea, Amos, 
Micah, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Baruch, Lamentations, Epistle of Jeremy, Ezekiel, Daniel 
with Susanna and Bel and the Dragon as first and last chapters, Esther, Tobit, Judith. 
There is a one-page Introduction by the editor. Students of the Septuagint and of 
Greek uncial paleography will welcome this valuable contribution ERNEST CADMAN 
COLWELL. 


MossNER, ERNEST CAMPBELL. Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason: A Study in the 
History of Thought. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 271 pages. $2.50. 


The primary purpose of the author is to determine the place of Butler in the history 
of thought in relation to his predecessors, contemporaries, and successors. The book 
contains new and interesting information, especially with reference to Butler’s influence 
in his own time, which is shown by extensive citations to have been considerable. There 
is also a short biographical account of Butler, two excellent chapters of exposition and 
criticism of the Analogy and the Sermons on ethical topics, and a Bibliography of 
twenty pages. The Analogy endeavored to show, by a method of reasoning consistent 
with Locke’s empiricism, that the case for the tenets of “revealed religion” (traditional 
orthodox Anglican Protestantism) is at least as strong as that for the more restricted 
affirmations of Deism or “natural religion’’; in this it was fairly successful, but it was 
ineffective against skeptics like Hume, who attacked the line of reasoning on which both 
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forms of religion relied. However, the Analogy impressed the intellectuals of the 
eighteenth century and even those of the first half of the nineteenth century, and it was 
particularly popular among the leaders of the Oxford movement. Thereafter it gradu- 
ally lost its hold with the increasing influence of positivism, evolutionism, the higher 
criticism, and other tendencies. The Sermons, on the other hand, are still studied by 
moral philosophers, who continue to be interested in Butler’s interpretations of human 
nature, self-love, and conscience. The author succeeds in showing “that in the history 
of eighteenth century culture, what Locke is to philosophy, what Newton is to science, 
what Burke is to politics, Butler is to theology” (p. 240). The book is a good introduc- 
tion to the thought of Butler and his period —W. K. Wricurt. 


PACKENHAM-WALSH, H. Lights and Shades of Christendom to A.D. 1000. Bombay: 

Oxford University Press, 1936. viii+368 pages. Rs. 7. 

The results of an awakening interest in the history of Christianity on the part of 
Christian scholars in India are manifest in the preparation and publication of this book, 
which covers the first thousand years of church history. The new concern for this sub- 
ject emanated from a conference held at Serampore under the auspices of the National 
Christian Council of India in January, 1932, in which a commission sent out by the 
American Society of Church History participated. The members of the commission 
expressed an eager desire that Christians in the newer territories of Christianity’s plant- 
ing should undertake to present the story of this religion’s past in terms more suitable 
and comprehensible to the cultural heritage of the native Christian congregations than 
was possible by merely using books written in foreign lands by authors representing a 
cultural situation necessarily very different from that of the native churches of the Far 
East. A second volume, bringing the story down to date, is in preparation. The bio- 
graphical interest has been made central, and the historical events are grouped around 
the activities of prominent persons who contributed to the growth of the Christian 
movement, ‘‘without crowding the canvass with too many subsidiary names and 
events.”’ This procedure seems well suited to awaken the interest of Indian students, 
and might indeed be used to advantage in other lands.—S. J. Case. 


Park, J. Epcar. The Miracle of Preaching. (Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1936.) New 

York: Macmillan, 1936. 184 pages. $1.75. 

This is the sixtieth volume upon this distinguished foundation. There are few great 
preachers in America or Great Britain during the last two generations who have not 
contributed a volume—some of them two. The series has, first and last, said pretty 
much everything that can be said about preaching in nearly every possible way. 

Dr. Park, it would seem, has taken all this into account and, being both witty and 
wise in proper proportion, set out to talk it all over in a most delightful series of mono. 
logues. Let us consider, he begins by saying, this miracle of preaching which continues 
to live in spite of wise doctors who prophesied its dissolution and has survived to write 
their epitaphs. It begins ‘‘with a lump in the throat, a catch in the breath, a sudden 
flash of insight, a new vision.” (That is, Park’s kind of preaching does.) He considers 
wisely and genially how to get the vision. You must, he says, be inspired—the condi- 
tions and controls of which he considers—and then for the edification of his readers 
goes off on a detour on the “Church-going Tradition,” quite the most delightful chapter 
in the book and doubtless with some bearing on the theme. (The bearing is vague 
but it makes no earthly difference.) 

The next three chapters on “The Tools,” “Revision and Preparation,” and “Preach- 
ing, Delivery and Results” are more technical, so to speak, but they are technique medi- 
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ated through Park which, in the vernacular, is something else again. The final twenty 
pages on the “Results” are pure joy—and telling insight as well. His suggestion that 
printed sermons should have real footnotes as, for example, a star with the citation at 
the bottom of the page: “Here Deacon Jones went to sleep,” or a dagger with the terse 
addendum: “Here I went behind a smoke-screen,” would, if followed, brighten almost 
any preacher’s printed volume. 

As a professor of homiletics (footnote indicated) I can’t say that Park has much 
elaborated that elusive art. As a lover of good literature, of wit weighted with wisdom 
and wisdom brightened by wit, of insights, of quotable epigrams (too many for any 
review), of the kind of humanism for which humanism was named, this reviewer can 
say that Park has struck twelve. What he says is drawn from a perfect watershed of 
acquaintance with literature. There are one hundred and nine citations and few of them 
from patterned sources (patterned, I mean, in most lectures about preaching), just 
drawn from literature. Park must have loved doing it; his student-hearers must have 
gone back to their scholarly lecture-rooms with the regret that all homiletic teaching is 
not like that. It would be, if all professors were Parks.—Gatus GLENN ATKINS.’ 


PHELAN, SISTER Mary Inez. An Empirical Study of the Ideals of Adolescent Boys and 
Girls. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1936. xii+155 pages. 
$1.00. 

This is the report of an experiment in trying to teach ideals to Catholic youth. The 
method and findings will be of interest to workers in that field. The writer obtained 
co-operation of teachers in twenty-six parochial schools in five states, and received 
returns from 1,834 pupils of junior and senior high school standing. Two questions were 
asked: (1) Who is your ideal? and (2) Why have you chosen this ideal? Answers were 
written in the first case without any special instruction in the matter of ideals. The 
test was given in November, and then according to careful instructions each teacher in 
the twenty-six schools was expected to follow a program to make the pupils conscious of 
ideals, to clarify vagueness, and to raise the level of their ideals. The chief approach 
was through the use of the Beatitudes, with examples of exemplary living. In May of 
the following year the pupils were tested again, by the same two questions. A summary 
of the findings is given, tabulated by sex and grade, and samples of their statements; 
also the opinions of teachers and pupils as to the worth of the experiences in the teaching 
of ideals. The experimenter is gratified to find that the Catholic youth have more reli- 
gious and moral idealism than is shown in other studies of ideals, and that “the young 
people know at least what they ought to admire.” In the first test about 72 per cent of 
the senior high school boys and practically the same number of girls mentioned moral 
and religious qualities of their ideal persons. In the second test this percentage was 
raised to 73.5 and 86.5 per cent. The outstanding figures in the answers, especially in 
the second test, were Jesus, the Virgin Mary, and the saints, with scattered mention 
of Lincoln, Washington, and Franklin Roosevelt. The study is carefully carried 
through, but there is no critical evaluation of the indoctrinating method of teaching, 
and no recognition of the fact that the pupils have reflected clearly the adult-approved 
characters and qualities. No correlation is attempted between conduct and admiration 
for abstract virtues.—E. J. CHAVE. 

SADLER, Wixi1aM S. Theory and Practice of Psychiatry. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co. 
1936. xxii+1231 pages. $10. 

A tremendous amount of effort must have been expended by the author in gathering 
the material contained in this book. While such a compilation has some value as a refer- 
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ence work, it is questionable whether it will serve the purpose stated by the author, viz., 
to assist physicians and workers in the fields of sociology, psychology, and religion to 
appreciate the problem of mental, emotional, and personality disorders, and the treat- 
ment of these illnesses. Certainly, it would serve only to confuse the beginner in psy- 
chiatry. The book consists of a historical Introduction and of sections on the theory of 
psychiatry, personality problems, the neuroses, the psychoses, and psychotherapeutics. 
The author stresses the so-called “common sense” methods and views which he terms 
the ‘American School of Psychiatry.” Essentially this seems to be the author’s own 
views and methods. His plan for examination of a patient is too cumbersome and de- 
tailed for practical purposes and smacks of perfectionism. As part of it there is a thirty- 
two-page questionnaire containing 484 questions which the patient may be asked to 
fill out. The classification of nervous and mental disorders presented as one sponsored 
by the American Psychiatric Association has been superseded by a newer classification. 
The author’s classification of personality disorders and of the neuroses does no more 
than to add to the confusion already existing. Case reports from the author’s practice 
are used to illustrate the various types of mental illness. The section on therapy in- 
cludes, in addition to those on suggestion, re-education, occupational] therapy, physical 
treatment, exhortation, and persuasion, chapters on philosophies of life, will-power 
and decision, habit and self-control, and religious therapy. The emphasis upon psychi- 
atry from the non-institutional viewpoint and the greater attention given the neuroses 
than the psychoses should be commended. The reviewer does not feel that there was 
need for a book of this type—Hucu T. CARMICHAEL. 


Scott, Joun A. We Would Know Jesus. New York: Abingdon Press, 1936. 176 
pages. $1.50. 

This little book contains four lectures given on the John C. Shaffer Foundation at 
Northwestern University for promotion of the appreciation of the life, character, teach- 
ings, and influence of Jesus. They are the work of a classicist. Classicists have made 
some of the most important contributions to New Testament study which have done 
much to give it the status which it now has. But these scholars have made their con- 
tributions by bringing to bear their special abilities as classicists. Professor Scott sel- 
dom makes use of his own specialization; he proceeds to express himself in what can be 
no more than an amateur role as a New Testament scholar. The result is that here and 
there an interesting observation is made, but the general result is one of slight signifi- 
cance. The author has read widely, and occasionally the result of his reading appears in 
a judgment of truth and some value. On the other hand, much in the book is altogether 
commonplace. The standpoint of the author is conservative. This is not merely be- 
cause of his disregard of New Testament scholarship; it is a deliberate attitude. Often 
this is not serious; it is a minor point that he thinks that Peter wrote both letters at 
tributed to him, and that Jude was a brother of Jesus, so that the Epistle of Jude is a 
primitive document. But sometimes this acceptance of the flattest tradition has im- 
portant consequence. A serious fault is the judgment, which may or may not be sur- 
prising in a classicist, that the King James Version properly reflects the quality of the 
New Testament language. But there it is, “Jeremy” and all. This reviewer has no 
quarrel with the author of this book in these matters; the issues were too long ago 
settled. But he would like to suggest that a more useful result could be had for the 
lectureship if the administrators were to ask a classicist to use his particular capabili- 
ties and produce lectures which would embody the results of classical or other linguistic 
studies as they impinge upon the New Testament, and invite biblical or theological 
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scholars—of whom there are several on the Northwestern campus—to promote an 
appreciation of Jesus.—DONALD WAYNE RIDDLE. 


SNOWDEN, JAMES H. Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons 1937. New York: Macmillan, 
1936. xxiv-+374 pages. $1.35. 
A good manual for Sunday-school teachers who follow during 1937 the subjects sug- 
gested by the Internationai Lesson Committee which operates under the direction of 
the International Council of Religious Education.—S. J. CASE. 


SpINKA, MATTHEW. Christianity Confronts Communism. New York: Harper, 1936. 
xii+221 pages. $2.00. 

The author’s firsthand knowledge of Russia and his acquaintance with Russian litera- 
ture gave him a peculiar fitness for the discussion of this theme. The book embodies the 
substance of a series of lectures prepared for a general audience; consequently the pres- 
entation is popular while at the same time it rests upon a thoroughly scholarly basis. 
The first three lectures recount the story of the Bolshevik revolution, the Russian reli- 
gious situation at that time, and the vigorous antireligious policy that was finally 
inaugurated. The three remaining lectures treat of the ideological bases of communism. 
Communism is defined, the reasons for its rejection of all religions are set forth, and the 
proper attitude that the Christian church should assume toward this relentless foe is 
carefully considered. Communism’s attempt to reconstruct an ideal social order in al- 
most exclusively materialistic, utilitarian, and economic terms is pronounced quite in- 
adequate. It is the duty of the Christian church not only to point out the defects of the 
communistic ideal but to exalt the higher ideal of moral and spiritual values necessary 
for the constitution of every healthy social order. The lectures throughout are exceed- 
ingly enlightening and stimulating, and furnish the general reader an objective and 
readily intelligible interpretation of a subject that is not infrequently veiled in ob- 
scurity and confusion.—S. J. CASE. 


STRACHAN, R. H. The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. (“The Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary.” Based on The New Translation by REV. PROFESSOR 
James Morratt, D.D., and under his editorship.) New York and London: Harper, 
1936. xl+149 pages. $3.50. 

Strachan’s commentary on II Corinthians in the Moffatt series reaches a high point 

of excellence, ranking with MacGregor’s John and Dodd’s Romans. In fact, it fills a 

distinct place in the English literature of the subject, easily taking first place in that 

particular field. Before its appearance the competent studies of this highly important 
item of the Pauline correspondence were all in German. Their results are now avail- 
able in English. But more than that—for Strachan is independent and individual in his 
scholarship, and everything in his work is given the stamp of his own capable judgment. 

Strachan ventures to present the materials of his commentary in the sequence which 
is now generally followed by the majority of critical scholars: first, the fragment of 
6:14—7:1; second, the “bitter letter” of which a fragment is contained in chapters 

10-13; and, lastly, the letter of comfort which stands in chapters 1-9. This method is 

not the distinguishing feature of his work, however. The lasting value of his com- 

mentary is that very effectively he sees the successions of Corinthian letters arising 
from a very real situation—a situation which changes with extreme rapidity. The work 
is done so well that the student cannot fail to see the developments as human and vital; 
indeed, so effectively does Strachan reflect the original situations that one feels the 
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exciting question whether Paul will succeed in controlling his most recalcitrant church 
group; one wonders what the outcome is going to be. This is successful commenting. 

Of special value is the detached and impartial sketch of the side of the controversy 
which the Corinthians occupied; the work does not look exclusively from the viewpoint 
of Paul. A second element of value is the recognition of the usefulness of these letters 
in discovering the true picture of Paul. The letters are seen to be very human docu- 
ments, and their author is viewed as a very human person. 

To be sure, there are points in which this reviewer does not see eye to eye with 
Strachan. The dependence upon a now conventional sequence of Paul’s letters and 
chronology of Paul’s life, and the assumption that the letters must be fitted into the 
schema of Luke-Acts do not make for distinctive views. 

Strachan does not depart from his (Moffatt) text as frequently as Dodd found it 
necessary in his Romans. Perhaps this is because Moffatt was more successful in 
translating II Corinthians, which does, indeed, lend itself to the crisp and racy language 
which one reads in the text commented upon. When it is necessary for the commentator 
to depart from his text, Strachan does so, with the good result that would be expected 
when a competent scholar of independent judgment applies linguistic technique. 

A long and useful career may be wished, and with some confidence may be predicted, 
for Strachan’s II Corinthians!—DoNALD WAYNE RIDDLE. 


TEMPLE, WititaM. The Church and Its Teaching Today. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 
ix+49 pages. $1.00. 

TEMPLE, WILLIAM. Basic Convictions. New York: Harper, 1936. viiit+81 pages. 
$0.75. 

The former of these two books contains two popular lectures by the Archbishop of 
York given on the William Belden Noble Foundation in the Memorial Church at Har- 
vard University on December 17 and 18, 1935. The first lecture deals with the nature 
and task of the Christian church today and the second with present-day Christian the- 
ology. The church is defined as a group of disciples united among themselves by their 
common allegiance to Christ and primarily concerned with the worship of God who 
appoints them to the duty of drawing the whole of mankind into the divine fellowship 
of love. Thus it is the mission of the church not only to strive to transform the present 
social order into a more genuine Kingdom of God on earth, but also to prepare for the 
consummation of a new order in the “world of the resurrection.” In its teaching the 
church takes full account of modern philosophical and scientific speculation but at the 
same time perpetuates an unchanging gospel, an unalterable revelation of God, re- 
vealed in Christ. The teachers of the church are charged with the duty of mediating 
between an ever changing body of human knowledge and abiding divine truth revealing 
God as a personal will active in the history of the world. Thus the message of the 
church has to do with both a relative and an absolute. Christian faith must submit to 
three tests: (1) it must bow down in awe before the consciousness of the self-revealing 
divine presence appealing to the heart and conscience; (2) it must exhibit a dynamic 
effectiveness by means of which the church becomes a redemptive force in the society 
where it temporarily exists; and (3) it must maintain philosophic adequacy furnishing 
a clue to the various problems of life. The result is an optimistic view of Christian 
history based upon the doctrine of revelation expressed in terms of the activity of 
divine immanence operating as personal will within the human scene. 

The second book, Basic Convictions, contains four addresses delivered before the 
Indianapolis convention of the Student Volunteer Movement late in the year 1935. 
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Four topics are presented: ‘The Reality of God and the Obligation To Worship,” 
“The Revelation of God in Jesus Christ,” “The Cross of Christ and the Need of the 
World,” “The Divine Constraint of Christian Missions.” The lectures are designed to 
be popular rather than critical, and in general they are doctrinally conservative without 
being reactionary, but perhaps it was in accord with their purpose that they should 
stress homiletic edification rather than intellectual stimulation.—S. J. Case. 


Tuomas, JosepH. Le mouvement baptiste en Palestine et Syrie (150 Av. J.C.-300 Ap. 

J.C.). Gembloux, Belgium: J. Duculot, 1936. xxviii+-455 pages. 

Interest in this subject is not so lively today as it was a decade or so ago, yet this 
thoroughgoing study is a welcome supplement to the literature regarding the origin and 
history of the religious movement connected with the name of John the Baptist. The 
first part of the volume is a detailed examination of the evidence for baptismal prac- 
tices among the Jews, among the immediate disciples of John, among the Jewish-Chris- 
tian groups commonly referred to as Elkesaites and Ebionites, and among the Mandeans. 
The second section of the book describes the distinctive characteristics of the Baptist 
movement and traces its history. Its origins are discovered in the practices of certain 
Jewish and Judeo-Christian religious sects in which baths played an especially signifi- 
cant role. Asa distinctive John the Baptist sect it became in the second century a rival 
to Christianity and later in the Orient received the name “Christians of St. John,” or 
the Mandeans. Their connection with Christianity is uncertain. While Christians per- 
petuated the baptismal practice of John, the evidence for Jewish baptism of proselytes 
is not thought to be sufficiently early to support the view often held that John had 
adopted this as a rite already familiar to his hearers. Moreover, Christianity is said to 
have totally transformed the rite taken over from John. The small Baptist sects beyond 
the Jordan, even as Jewish and Jewish-Christian movements, were representative only 
of a general tendency of the Hellenistic epoch to resolve religion into a multiplicity of 
lustrations. The incentive came more especially from Persia and Babylonia, and the 
genesis of the Baptist movement is connected most closely with this source, but its 
distinctive developments came to expression in the sects in Palestine and Syria which 
made the rites of lustration central for religion. Thus they endeavored to spiritualize 
religion, yet they stood in sharp contrast to Christianity in which the emphasis fell upon 
“spirit and truth.” So this author concludes.—S. J. CASE. 


WaLker, J. B. R. The Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. New York: 
Macmillan, 1936. 957 pages. $3.00. 

This useful concordance, based on the Authorized (King James) Version of the 
English Bible, is an unaltered reproduction of the work first published in the year 1894 
by the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. The original twenty- 
three-page Introduction has been reduced to four pages, with the result that some valu- 
able bibliographical and historical information contained in the first printing has been 
omitted. While in several respects this concordance is an improvement upon the older 
and often reprinted work of Cruden, it does not include the Apocrypha as Cruden’s 
volume did.—S. J. CASE. 

Witurams, A. Luxyn. Adversus Judaeos: A Bird’s-Eye View of Christian A pologiae 
until the Renaissance. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1936. 
428 pages. $9.00. 

Students interested in the relations between Jews and Christians during the first 
fifteen centuries of Christian history will in future find themselves deeply indebted to 
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this author for the industry and accuracy with which he has listed and analyzed the sur- 
viving documents composed by apologists for Christianity against Judaism. No at- 
tempt is made to survey completely the literature of the Jewish-Christian conflict; the 
more restricted purpose is to exhibit ‘the endeavors of certain churchmen to win Jews 
to Christ by their writings, or, at least, to protect Christians against the arguments of 
their Jewish neighbors.” Even within these limits a vast amount of material has been 
compiled and classified under five main captions, namely, ‘The Ante-Nicene Fathers,” 
“The Syriac Writers,” ‘Greek Writers, A.D. 325-1455,” “Spanish Writers,” “Latin 
Writers, c. A.D. 384-1349.” The volume is in the nature of a source book, and so repre- 
sents the beginning rather than the goal of one’s interest in the subject. 

In possession of this wealth of statistical information about the documents cited, 
one is prepared to undertake the more constructive and interpretative task of orienting 
the Christian apologists in the social and cultural setting that produced the conflict 
reflected in the literature. While the author has been mainly interested to portray the 
nature of the ancient Christian apologetic for the benefit of modern Christians who 
earnestly desire to win Jews to the Christian faith, his labors may prove much more 
fruitful for students of history not essentially concerned to convert Jews to Christianity. 
In fact, he has himself been forced to conclude that the ancient apologetic, though usu- 
ally sincere and well intentioned, has little or no practical value under present-day con- 
ditions. But its study might be made to shed new light on the modern issue if one sought 
to penetrate more deeply into the genetic influences that engendered the conflict. This 
task will now be much easier to accomplish with the aid of the present volume as an 
introduction to important literature in the field.—S. J. CAsE. 


BOOKS RECENTLY RECEIVED 
(The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length.) 


Avey, ALBERT E. Re-thinking Religion. New York: Holt, 1936. 294 pages. $2.00. 

BAILLIE, JoHN. A Diary of Private Prayer. New York: Scribner, 1936. 135 pages. 
$1.50. 
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Brown, Witiram Apams. The Church, Catholic and Protestant: A Study of Differences 
That Matter. New York: Scribner, 1935. xix-+421 pages. $2.75. 
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waukee: Morehouse, 1936. 224 pages. $1.35. 
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Columbia University Press, 1936. 208 pages. $2.50. 
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